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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; ard 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Our readers will note that we give to-day in a separate 
supplement the first instalment of the German letters of 
Turgeneff. M. Halpérine-Kaminsky, who edited Tur- 
geneff’s letters to his friends in France, has written an 
introduction which we have printed with the letters. 
Most of the letters are addressed to Ludwig Pietsch, the 
well-known art critic and man of letters. There are 
about two hundred and fifty in all of these German 
letters, of which we shall print a selection, the whole 
number being published later in book form. 


The Turkish-Bulgarian difficulty seems to have found 
a settlement which was unexpected, but will prove 
satisfactory to everybody but the Turks. Russia has 
come forward with an offer to find the money demanded 
by Turkey as compensation for her loss in dignity and 
tribute which Bulgaria is unable to pay herself. This 
is to be effected by enabling Turkey to cancel at once 
4:5,000,000 of the war indemnity still due to Russia, 
thus leaving her free to borrow that amount elsewhere. 
Bulgaria is to reimburse Russia in eighteen annual 
instalments of £320,000. This move on the part of 
Russia is extremely astute. She puts Bulgaria under a 
great debt of gratitude without paying out anything 
herself and without suffering in the end any pecuniary 
loss beyond the 1} million pounds which she will not 
receive from Turkey. 


It is clear from this move that Russian diplomacy has 
by no means lost its cunning. Russia asks nothing in 
return for her action, and secures no actual control over 
Bulgarian finance. She will earn the gratitude of the 
Powers for relieving the tension of the situation, for 
everyone will be only too glad to see the dispute settled. 
Bulgaria is also drawn back by this into Russia’s orbit, 
and any disposition to stray in the direction of Vienna 
is checked. The Pan-Slavists will be pleased, but will 
they not ask that something too shall be done for 
Servia and Montenegro? If Turkey declines what looks 


| 


like a reasonable offer, she will have the whole of 
Europe against her ; but she will not quite relish having 
to accept it, for what she wants is cash down and at 
once, for her Treasury is sadly depleted. 


M. Lopukhin, ex-Director of the Police Department of 
S. Petersburg, has been arrested on a charge of belong- 
ing to a revolutionary organisation. The arrest appears 
to be the consequence of sensational disclosures that have 
been made in Paris that a certain Azeff, a noted 
revolutionary leader, has for years been a spy of the 
police. These disclosures were made to the committee 
by a revolutionary named Burtzeff, the editor of a Paris 
journal, and it appears that the police accuse M. 
Lopukhin of having been in communication with Burtzeff. 
There are letters from M. Lopukhin, while he held office, 
to M. Stolypin, expressing dissatisfaction with the 
methods of the secret police, who, he asserted, acted 
independently of the Minister of the Interior, and formed 
in fact, a second Government of Russia. It was M. 
Lopukhin who discovered and disclosed to Count Witte 
that there was a secret police press which was printing 
incitements to pogroms against the Jews. 


There is anofher letter also from M. Lopukhin to 
M. Stolypin in November last, asking for protection from 
the present Chief of Police and Azeff, who charged 
him with disclosing Azeff’s connexion with the police, 
whereby Azeff was delivered into the hands of the 
revolutionary committee. The arrest of M. Lopukhin 
may be M. Stolypin’s answer to the request. Azeff has 
disappeared, and his fate may be Count Fosco’s. 
According to the sensational tales of him which fill the 
Paris papers, he has been the agent provocateur and con- 
triver of most of the great anarchist crimes committed 
in Russia. The obvious remark has been made that, if 
this is so, the terrible revolutionary committees cut a 
wretched figure, for, according to their own account, 
the police have been pulling their strings all these years, 
and they could not devise their own outrages. These 
matters have caused considerable sensation in S. 
Petersburg. There has been a discussion in the Douma, 
and by its resolution the whole matter of the secret police 
is to be formally brought before the Government.. 


Too good to live—this really is the only possible com- 
ment on Baron Komura’s speech to the Japanese Diet. 
There never was, and never can be again, such a good 
boy as Japan ; at least, if there were, he could never live. 
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Japan’s relations with Britain were as good as could be, 
but they are getting better every day; France is her 
special and peculiar friend; Germany, what could be 
more frank than Germany's attitude of goodwill? To 
China Japan is the natural friend ; Japan and China have 
interests of every kind in common. On a trifle or two 
they have not quite seen eye to eye; but both parties 
are going to yield themselves to a spirit of forbearance 
and conciliation ; so why should not a mutually satis- 
factory solution be reached? Japan has said she would 
keep the door open ; and her action shows she will keep 
it open. And if there are any other Powers Baron 
Komura has not mentioned by name, Japanese relations 
with them were quite as good as with any of the Powers 
he had spoken of. 


Then, to crown everything, they were the especial and 
traditional friends of the United States ; the good sense 
of whose people would soon dispose of friction as to 
Japanese immigration. Well, the resolution passed by 
the Lower House of the Nevada Legislature encouraging 
California in its anti-Japanese fervour is a caustic com- 
ment on.Baron Komura’s optimism. True, the Drew 
Bill to prevent aliens from holding land in California has 
been rejected, as also thé Johnson Bill for préventing 
aliens from joining corporations and the Bill for segre- 


gating aliens. But the Bill for keeping Japanese children” 


out of the public schools, which President Roosevelt 
described as the most offensive, was passed. And this 
was in spite of the President’s adjuration. It is prob- 
ably true that public opinion in America is; on: the 
whole, against this anti-Japanese move ; but there is far 
too much feeling the other way to justify the untempered 
optimism of Baron Komura. _ But, of course, in the 
speech of diplomatists we do not find what they think is, 
but what they wish to be. Japan and the United States 
are honestly and equally anxious to keep the peace, for 
very good reason—neither is ready to fight. 


South African unity, if we may judge by the com- 
promise as to the capital, will not mean concentration. 
Nor could the local jealousies which have stood in the 
way of federation so long be more strikingly shown than 
in the selection of different cities for the Legislature, the 
Government and the Judiciary. The idea adapted to 
Great Britain would mean that Parliament would sit in 
London, whilst the Government offices were in Edin- 
burgh and the Law Courts in Dublin. The only differ- 
ence would be that here travel between the three capitals 
would waste hours and in South Africa it will waste 
days. What do Johannesburg and Pietermaritzburg or 
Durban say to the scheme? Of the three capitals none 
ig the most British of South African cities nor the true 
business centre of the sub-continent. To call a tripartite 
arrangement of this sort union comes very near 
absurdity. 


The bolder—or the less responsible—spirits in the 
Liberal party continue to urge that Ministers should go 
forthwith to the electors on the plain issue of the House 
of Lords. It is the old, old story of those behind crying 
‘* Forward!’ But this policy is.certainly not favoured 
at present by authority. The ‘‘- Westminster Gazette 
believes that there is a strong feeling that the Govern- 
ment will do wisely if they insist upon going steadily 
on for a good two years more. One is reminded of 
Vendémiaire and the Convention. ‘‘ Terrified ’’, says 
the historian, ‘‘ at the thought of a general election, it 
decided to impose itself on France for at least two years 
longer.’”’ 


The Confederates—who are not a myth, however 
nebulous and unknown they may be—are still troubling, 
at any rate, the press. For such insignificant people as 
every responsible Tariff Reformer says, in public, they 
are, these gentlemen are making a sensation that must 
greatly delight their little souls. ‘We may, and do, think 
very meanly of their judgement, but we recognise their 
power for mischief ; and it is silly to pretend to laugh it off 
as nothing. It does not require much brains nor many 
people to make mischief. The Confederates are quite 


strong enough to cause a Unionist split in more than 
one constituency, with the return of a Radical as the 
result. There is the case of Mr. Abel Smith. We our- 
selves demur to a safe seat like East Herts. being held 
by a man who cannot be trusted to support the main: 
policy of the party, and has no services to plead as set- 
off. But the practical point is, What shall we gain by 
raising Cain—a Tariff Reform Unionist—against him? 
The only possible result is the return of a Radical. Mr. 
Abel Smith, with all his faults, is better than a Radical. 


It is amusing of course when the Liberal party sheds- 
a distinguished man—dt any rate, a distinguished 
name. We are entitled to our party laugh over it. 
Lord Ribblesdale supplied us with the laugh a little 
while ago. Now it is Lord Dalmeny. It seems, indeed, 
Lord Dalmeny was bound in filial piety to go. With 
the father a Conservative in all save pleasant pretence 
how could the son and heir brave it out as a Home 
Ruler, an enemy of the House of Lords, and all the rest 
of it? We do not believe often in the sincerity of this 
kind of arrangement between father and son. Napoleon 
in his Code made sons up to the age of twenty-five 
implicitly obey their fathers,in the matter of marriage : 
the son and heir who knows his duty—or his interest— 
will probably be ready to obey his father in the matter of 
politics up, to quite twice that age. 


But though these distinguished desertions from the 
Liberal party are laughable, we are by no means sure we 
want to see them very, very frequent. “Heaven forbid 
the Liberal party should lose all its respectables! We 
want not to see it wholly composed of a sans-culotte 
order of politicians. May it keep its sprinkle of peers, 
capitalists, and highly reputable figures who by 
tradition belong to either side! They act as a valuable 
brake. This is a point too often overlooked by heady 
partisans on our own side. 


Much anxiety exists in official Liberal circles about 
Welsh Disestablishment. On the one hand the average 
M.P. says that he will not have a session wasted on a 
Welsh Bill on any account whatever, on the other Welsh 
Nonconformists are threatening their representatives to 
desert them if the Welsh pledge is not redeemed. 
Possibly the Government will try to fool the Welsh 
people by giving a Disestablishment Bill an honorary 
second reading prior to a silent interment. The few 
Welsh M.P.s would give a good deal if only Churchmen 
would accept disestablishment ‘‘ on very generous 
terms ”’. 


In his Birkenhead speech Mr. Wyndham insisted that 
‘“ something must be done for farming’’ when a 
Unionist Government comes in. Now when a Liberal 
says this—and often he does—it means, we all know, 
‘* something must be done against the landlord ’’. But 
sometimes we gravely coubt whether either of these 
somethings is really called for. As for the 
Liberal’s something, the landlord has been punished 
enough by low rents and legislation. He deserves some ° 
little respite. And as for the other ‘‘ something ’’, one 
cannot help being impressed now and then by the 
improved position and prospects of many of the larger 
farmers. After all, corn is not now at the ruinous 
price it was in the ‘eighties; whilst rents are often 
extremely low. 


Only lately we heard an interesting discussion 
between one of the largest farmers in Wiltshire and 
one of the largest farmers in Kent; and after cursing 
the landlords of their youth furiously they ended, 
both serene, by saying that to-day the tenant was top- 
dog; and they agreed over their cigar and coffee after 
dinner that it was not ‘‘ such a bad game to-day ’”’. 
One had made his pile ; the other was busy making it. 
These men were men of capital, and men who worked 
more than they grumbled—a thing not invariable with 
farmers in the South of England. In many quarters 
one hears to-day that ‘‘ land is looking up’’. We 
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doubt the wisdom of ‘some landowners who are selling 
all the land they can to-day in the south at such figures 


as 412, even £10, an acre. 


The new smallholder, thinks the distinguished writer 
of ‘‘ The Case for Afforestation’’ in the SaturpAy REVIEW 
to-day, is on the knees of the gods. We hope it is no 
worse—that he has not slipped through them, or been 
let down in a bad tumble. To judge by the ‘‘ Daily 
News ’’, surely an authoritative organ of the party 


which made the new smallholder, it is all up with the” 


smallholder in at least some counties. A ‘“‘ Daily 
News ”’ gentleman has been travelling for Liberalism— 
‘‘ travelling ’’, like poor Louis Jennings, ‘‘ in ideas ’’— 
and he says the Smallholders Act is ‘‘ a dead letter ”’ 
in Wiltshire for one county. Well, we can’t make it 
out. Wasn’t the thing a large success? Has not 
Lord Carrington brought forward figures that prove it 
so? Whom are we to believe—the traveller or the firm 
he travels for? sai 


To poison the hound where it may be risky to shoot 
the hunter is an old habit, we fear, among some ardent 
Irish Nationalists. The hounds, for the sins of their 
masters, have been poisoned once more in the South of 
Ireland during the past week. But we are glad to see 
that there are Irish farmers who, Home Rulers or not, 
cannot quite stand this very hateful act. They have in 
open meeting declared their indignation. We would 
like to hear what the Irish members think of foxhound 
poisoning. Is it ‘‘ regrettable ’’, or ‘‘ strictly according 
to Irish ideas ’’, or what? 


Lord Robertson, who died suddenly this week, would 
probably have been quite as successful in party politics 
as he was in law. He was both an orator and a 
debater—a true example of the first art, and extremely 
quick, sure and bold in the second. So that he made 
a distinctly good figure in both Houses. His speeches 
had an exquisite rhetorical flavour, but it was the taste 
of a lemon-ice, cooling and sub-acid. Perhaps he 
was a little peppery in his House of Commons days. 
We recall Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman when. in 
Opposition complaining somewhat markedly about the 
Lord Advocate’s absence from the House during a 
Scotch debate. A day or two later Sir Henry saw the 
Lord Advocate on the platform of a Scottish railway 
station. He went up innocently to speak to his friend 
and opponent, and got the dead cut for his pains. 


In the Parliament House at Edinburgh and in the 
House of Commons he was, half affectionately, half 
admiringly, known as ‘‘ J. P. B.’’ We say “‘ half 
affectionately ’’, because, while there was a surface of 
geniality, the moment you tried to penetrate deeper 
you struck a hard layer of Scotch reserve, which 
prevented Lord Robertson from being exactly an 
amiable man. He never forgave Mr. Balfour, whose 
advice he sought, for recommending him to stick to the 
law rather than politics, though one would have thought 
the result was satisfactory enough. 


Lord Robertson hated Mr. Chamberlain, whom he 
regarded as the destroyer of the old Tory party and 
the propagator of the Protectionist heresy. One of the 
happiest quotations ever made was his ‘‘ Contempsi 
Catilinae gladios; haud pertimescam tuos’’, by which 
he meant, having beaten Gladstone, why should we 
knuckle under to Campbell-Bannerman ? 


There is suddenly quite-a rush of changes in the legal 
world. The President of the Divorce Court, Sir John 
Gorell Barnes, resigns the office he has held for four 
years and is to be made a peer. We hope this means 
that the new lord will add one more to the available 
Judges of the House of Lords and the Privy Council. 
Mr. Justice Bigham is to be his successor as President ; 
and Mr. John Andrew Hamilton K.C. is to be the new 
Judge. Then there is the vacancy in the place of Lord 
of Appeal in Ordinary in the House of Lords owing to 


the death of Lord Robertson. The two most probable 
candidates are Mr. Thomas Shaw, the Lord Advocate, 
and Lord Dunedin, formerly well known as Mr. Graham 
Murray, now the President of the Scottish Court of 
Session. 


Lord Watson, Lord Robertson's predecessor, was the 
Lord Advocate when he was appointed. Lord Robertson 
when he succeeded him was in Lord Dunedin’s position. 
So there is a precedent both ways. Just now Mr. Shaw is 
very prominent in the Stirling divorce case as counsel 
for Mrs. Stirling. His conduct of that case confirms what 
is freely admitted, that he is intellectually strong : but 
that his manners might be very considerably improved. 
Lord Watson was not exactly debonair, but Mr. Thomas 
Shaw—well, the dignified Scottish Bar is not likely to be 
enthusiastic about his promotion. But the Government 
will probably appoint him unless, like Sir W. Robson, he 
declines to be a party to such a drastic method of reform- 
ing the House of Lords. Asa Radical who out-radicals 
Radicals he may not like being a ‘‘ birkie ca’d a lord ”’, 
but unless he acquiesces he may be nothing but an advo- 
cate in a year or two. 


Mr. Hamilton, the new judge, has had what is often 
called the typical career of the successful barrister. He 
was a scholar of Balliol and a President of the Union, he 
passed in journalism the time he was waiting for briefs, 
gradually got into steady practice, and became a leading 
practitioner in the commercial court. And yet this is 
not quite so typical as it seems, at least nowadays. Not 
to mention others, there arc Lord Russell, Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs, Sir Gorell Barnes, and Mr. Justice Bigham. Sir 
Gorell was in a solicitor’s office; Mr. Justice Bigham 
was in a commercial office. A more interesting com- 
parison for lawyers is that Mr. Hamilton is of the 
same legal type as these two, and that Mr. Hamilton 
succeeds Mr. Justice Bigham as a judge specially versed 
in commercial law. 


The question of reporting Divorce Court proceedings 
is specially pertinent whilst these changes are taking 
place. Lord Alverstone the other night took as a text 
the Stirling divorce case, and exhorted the newspapers 
to cut down their reports. He was shocked at the public 
reporting of immorality in that case. The general atmo- 
sphere of it may be so described, but the details have 
not been so indecent as those that are often published 
in divorce trials. We wish that the new President had 
power to exclude general newspapers, and had an 
official, as he has a shorthand writer, to publish merely 
an official account of what takes place in divorce pro- 
ceedings. Until he has, commercial, non-moral—we 
won’t sav immoral—newspapers will exploit revolting 
subjects in competition for readers. 


The solicitors must have felt that they got full ‘* con- 
sideration ’’ for Mr. Lloyd George's portrait from 
Mr. Lloyd George’s speech. He flattered them delight- 
fully, and there was not one of them but must have 
felt he, too, ought to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
It was all very clever and amusing. Rob henroosts? 
Who ever heard of a solicitor who would rob a hen- 
roost? It was a guarantee that the rights of property 
would be cherished solicitously by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whose profession is suum cuique tribuere 
and mediate between competing interests. So Mr. 
Lloyd George dispelled the mist of prejudice that had 
settled on solicitors’ eyes. He stood revealed not as 
a bogey Chancellor of the Exchequer, but a ‘‘ worthy 
solicitor ’’. It was a pretty argumentum ad hominem, 


The coroner’s jury in the Tottenham case returned 
a verdict of wilful murder against Hefeld, the survivor 
of the two desperadoes. ‘They added a rider praising 
the police and others, and appealed to the Government 
to take some action to prevent the admission of 
criminals to this country. Hefeld is recovering, and 
will be put on his trial. Constable Newman swore to 
seeing Hefeld shoot Constable Tyler, and several con- 
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stables told how they saw Hefeld shoot himself. There 
were some remarkable shooting details. One witness 
had seven shot-marks on his clothes, and one bullet 
passed through his undervest, which was produced in 
court, without injuring him. The witness who threw 
Jacob to the ground was shot at four times by Hefeld. 
There were two bullet-holes in his cap; another shot 
hit him in the chest. ‘‘ He went to work the same 
night.’’ ‘‘ You are a very plucky man, and deserve 
great praise ’’, said the coroner. The others deserved 
the same commendation. And what of the woman who 
picked up the dead boy Joscelyne and did not know what 
she did with her own baby: she forgot him? Over a 
thousand pounds has been raised for Constable Tyler’s 
widow. 


Mr. Gladstone is very indignant at the attacks that 
have been made on the administration of the Aliens Act. 
His speech on the Tottenham case showed, we admit, 
quite conclusively that there is no ground for saying 
that he has not deported the criminal aliens sentenced 
by the Courts. We ourselves have criticised the 
administration of the Act, but we have never taken this 
false point. But Mr. Gladstone makes no reference to 
the point we have made that under the instructions aliens 
have been allowed in without investigation on the pre- 
tence of being political refugees who were mere 
criminals. Whether the two Tottenham men came in 
under these facilities or not we cannot say ; nor can Mr. 
Gladstone until the inquiries he is making are finished. 
Mr. Gladstone’s defence is that the Aliens Act will not 
keep out criminals. In that case something ought to be 
devised that will. 


Parties in the case of Peter Walker and Son, Limited, 
versus Hodgson are not model litigants. They are not 
like the old lawyer who made a will raising difficult 
points which had never been decided by the courts. The 
lawyer’s prudent heirs agreed amongst themselves, and 
this is what Walker and Son and Dr. Hodgson have 
done. Dr. Hodgson, as a licensing justice of Crewe, 
made some observations that reflected on Walker and 
Company’s treatment of their ‘‘ tied ’’ tenants, of whom 
they have about sixteen hundred. Incourt Dr. Hodgson 
admitted that on the facts produced by Walker and 
Company he ought not to have made his observations. 
Walker and Company said they obtained their object 
by getting this admission. But Dr. Hodgson claimed 
that legally he was not responsible, and he was abso- 
lutely privileged as a member of the Licensing Com- 
mittee. Mr. Justice Ridley said that some day or other 
there would have to be more law about it, that is, this 
question of absolute privilege. Sir Edward Carson 
replied that he should be prepared to respect it on either 
side. So these timid litigants have spoiled a pretty 
litigation. It might have gone to the House of Lords. 


Canon and Mrs. Lambert were acquitted on Monday 
of the charge of starving and neglecting a child in their 
care. We think few people will disagree with the jury. 
The evidence, or much of it, was of a tainted character. 
This is one of the most terrible charges that can be 
brought against man or woman. The evidence ought 
to be absolute and the witnesses above all suspicion. 
There has been some strange blundering in this affair ; 
and that is putting it kindly. And the same must, 
apparently, be said of the prosecution of Miss Wills. 


Patriotism is no doubt a very good thing—whatever 
may be thought of certain species of patriots—but as 
an inspiration of literature or art it is seldom happy. 
Patriotic songs are generally doggerel and patriotic 
‘** sentiments ’’ drivel. True, there is the ‘‘ Persians ”’ 
and ‘‘ Henry V.’’, but the bow of AEschylus or Shake- 
speare is not to be drawn by everybody. The authors of 
** An Englishman’s Home ”’ are neither Aschyluses nor 
Shakespeares. Their object was good; their moral 
sound ; but that is not an excuse for a bad play. And 
they are meddling with things rather too high for them. 
This sort of factitious propagandism upsets itself. We 
are keen conscriptionists, as everyone knows, but we 
doubt stage business of this kind helping at all. It is 
cheapening a grcat national movement. 


DUBIOUS JAPAN. 

fers speech of Baron Komura delivered on Tuesday 

in the Japanese Diet has reminded the world that 
events in the Far East deserve at least as much attention 
as the complications in South-Eastern Europe. So far 
as the economic interests of our own country are con- 
cerned, the foreign policy of Japan is more important 
than that of Turkey. Information on the matter is, 
however, much less easy for the public to obtain than 
with regard to the Near East, where every visitor is 


‘ready to become an amateur adviser to the Foreign 


Office. If we merely take the Japanese Foreign 
Minister’s declaration at its face value we can only 
express satisfaction at thé entirely normal and friendly 
relations existing between Japan and the rest of the 
civilised world. But when the speeches of Foreign 
Secretaries become alarmist, then we know that the 
outlook is gloomy indeed, and Baron Komura in 
administering soothing phrases to the Japanese 
Parliament is only following the example of his Western 
prototypes, and has no intention of exhibiting the face 
of his cards. ; 

Whether it be their extraordinary gift of imita- 
tion or a real capacity for both absorbing and 
exploiting Western ideas, the Japanese are the only 
Oriental nation hitherto which has taken to parlia- 
mentary institutions without turning them at once into 
a dreary or a sanguinary farce. Hence we have in 
the orthodox style an Opposition leader who at once 
rises and controverts the statements of the Foreign 
Secretary. It is easy to put aside Count Hattori’s 
attack on Baron Komura as merely the traditional and 
European attitude of an Opposition, but an Opposition 
leader will not take a strong line unless he thinks it 
will please some large section of his countrymen. It 
is well, therefore, that we should be reminded that a 
Chauvinist party exists in Japan with very aggressive 
views. It must indeed be perfectly clear to everyone 
that a pushing, active, and ambitious nation like the 
Japanese, having won sensational victories over a great 
European Power, must contain a considerable element 
which believes their country able to hold its own against 
any Western State. Such people will, of course, think 
their political opponents poor-spirited creatures who 
allow Japan to pursue a foreign policy much less 
‘* spirited ’’ than she seems entitled to do. If an event 
were to occur which really stimulated popular feeling 
to an outburst, then such a party might obtain the con- 
trol of affairs, and so direct them as to cause grave 
danger to the peace of the world. We know so little 
of the impulses which really sway a people like the 
Japanese that it is well not to accept Count Hattori’s 
attack as merely the habitual Opposition onslaught on 
the party in power. Japanese diplomats are, of course, 
quite alive to the desirability of keeping Count Hattori 
and his friends in hand, for the considerable hostility 
towards Japan latent throughout the world at the pre- 
sent time is a fact that must be well known to them, 
though perhaps it is hardly recognised by those who 
do not keep a vigilant eye on the general movements 
of public opinion. 

On the whole nothing can be more striking than 
the admirable prudence that Japan has exhibited since 
her victory over Russia. If we are to accept all 
the statements of Baron Komura, she has also carried 
out in every particular the pledges she has given. But, 
in truth, an impartial inquirer could not acquit her 
of sharp practice. We called attention some few 
months ago to her attitude on the question of the 
Fakumen railway. In this affair, while her states- 
men have displayed considerable ‘‘ slimness ’’, their 
manceuvres have not conduced, in spite of much plausi- 
bility, to increase confidence in their willingness to 
allow China to develop Manchuria in her own way. 
While professing to respect the principle of the ‘‘ open 
door ’’, Japan manages to keep Manchuria as her own 
preserve, just as effectually as Russia did hefore she 
took the place of that Power. In China itself it is 
plain that Japan is not only the dominating factor, but 
that her grip on the country is tightening every week. 
This may be a very serious matter for us. There is no 
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anti-Japanese feeling in this country at present, but 
there is no longer the childish enthusiasm that raged 
at one time for the ‘‘ gallant little Japs ’’’. That is to 
say, there is no popular feeling that would allow any 
Ministry to support Japan against a white enemy, 
unless perhaps in the case of most wanton aggression, 
which is not within the bounds of reasonable supposi- 
tion. 

With regard to Europe in general, there are not 
exactly strong popular views on the subject ; indeed, it 
is not to be expected there would be; but what senti- 
ment there is, is not friendly. There is a good deal of 
mild suspicion and covert ill-fecling which might easily 
become active. Sweeping views about the menace of 
the ‘‘ yellow peril’? have never obtained, but States 
like Germany, and especially France, which have 
territory or commercial interests in the Far East, 
have a feeling of uneasiness with regard to the designs 
of Japan in furthering her own development. As to 
Russia, in spite of the charming sentiments and strong 
assurances expressed by Baron Komura, her ambitions 
in the Far East have not altogether vanished, and her 
commercial interests in China and elsewhere will not 
benefit by the Japanese occupation of Manchuria. 

We shall not therefore be exaggerating if we define the 
attitude of European statesmen towards Japan as one of 
vigilant suspicion. There is a kind of uneasy feeling 
that, though it is impossible to dispute her right to a place 
in the comity of civilised nations, her position is still 
somewhat undefined, for her influence on a part of the 
world where she is indigenous and Europeans exotic 
has been by no means gauged to its full extent yet. 
No nation can feel this so acutely as our own, and 
we have perhaps reason to rejoice less in the victories 
which we materially helped her to win. ‘There is no 
resisting the inference, vouched for by many with a wide 
knowledge of the East, that Japanese success in war 
has introduced unrest and discontent among our own 
Eastern possessions and led to a development of im- 
patience under our rule. It does not help us that our 
alliance, by keeping the rest of the world quiescent, 
brought Japan to her present position. Only the very 
prudent or modest among politicians remember accu- 
rately the services rendered by an ally in a successful 
war. 

Japan therefore has no very sure footing among 
European nations; and with regard to the United 
States her position is still less secure, though in her 
relations with them she has displayed admirable 
self-restraint. Indeed, to compare the attitude of her 
Administration with that of any Western State which 
is legislating against her is distinctly humiliating to 
American civilisation, though the Government of the 
Republic has behaved with perfect propriety, and has 
nothing to reproach itself with. That Nevada should 
be a self-governing community at all may be an absur- 
dity, but it is what it is; and its lower house has ex- 
pressed sympathy with the Californian ‘‘ anti-Jap.”’ 
Jingoes, who have passed a Bill keeping Japanese 
children out of the public schools. At the moment 
Japan is doing her best to allay all suspicion of 
her aims, and will restrict immigration to her own 
recently acquired possessions. In the future, how- 
ever, things may take a very different turn. Actual 
apprehension is allayed, even in the west of the 
American continent, for the time being, but it is always 
present, and capable of being. aroused in a moment. 
Japan can never be popular in America, any more than 
in our own colonies. In the possible case of a conflict 
our own réle could never be otherwise than a passive 
one, even though the Alliance may still be in full force. 
Were we freed from the Alliance we might not incon- 
ceivably be compelled at some time to fight for our own 
position in the Far East. So long as Japan continues to 
behave with correctness and in good faith, there is no 
reason to doubt the maintenance of our present close 
connexion with her; but she must not forget that our 
existing relations with Russia are very different from 
what they were ten years ago. We are not defending 
the reasonableness of our attitude towards Russia to- 
day, any more than we were thick-and-thin champions 


of the Alliance with Japan ; but the Japanese Chauvinist 
will be well advised to remember that his country, in 
spite of her great capacity, owes much to Great Britain. 
Japanese statesmen will be wise therefore to keep faith 
in the Far East with scrupulous exactness. A true esti- 
mate of her own interest will serve Japan better than 
subtle evasions. Her brilliant position will only be a 
really strong one when she has convinced the world 
that there is nothing sinister in her designs, and of that 
there is as yet no real conviction anywhere. 


A THREE-LEGGED CAPITAL. 


Sher only apology for the decision of the South 

African Convention about the capital is that any 
other would have wrecked the scheme of union. But 
the fact that it was an unavoidable sacrifice to local 
jealousies does not make the arrangement desirable, or 
even save it from ridicule. The Legislative Assembly, 
or Federal Parliament, is to sit at Cape Town; while 
the Executive—i.e. the Government offices—are to be 
at Pretoria. As a crowning absurdity, the legal centre, 
or Supreme Court of Appeal, is to be at Bloemfontein. 
Thus the provincial pride, not untinged with cupidity, 
of the Cape Colony, the Orange Colony, and the Trans- 
vaal, has, each in its turn, been provided for, with the 
result that South Africa has no capital, or, rather, has 
three capitals. ‘The objections to separating the legal, 
legislative, and administrative centres are serious. The 
object of a capital, if it has to be made, is to collect in 
one city, as far as possible, the best brains in the 
country, to bring together, in a stimulating and impos- 
ing assemblage, the wealth, the intelligence, and the 
arts of a nation. In all the old and civilised countries 
of Europe this concentration of moral and material 
power has effected itself. London, Paris, Berlin, and 
Vienna are capitals in the true sense, because ti:ose 
cities are the centres of business, politics, society, and 
art. In the United States of America, and in the 
Dominion of Canada, it has not been possible, for his- 
torical and geographical reasons, to achieve this result. 
And who shall deny that the segregation of politicians 
at Washington has not had deplorable results upon the 
methods and the personnel of the American Legislature ? 
The inevitable effect of withdrawing the Legislature 
from the natural capital of a country—i.e. the centre of 
wealth—-is that the best men—namely, the busy men— 
cannot attend to politics, which they leave to a class of 
professional politicians, who are badly paid and make 
what they can. The British House of Commons 
undoubtedly owes its character to its situation in 
London. The city magnate, the famous barrister, the 
country gentleman, the provincial manufacturer, the 
celebrated author or editor, all come to London, and 
they can it a few minutes transport themselves from 
their places of business to the Palace of Westminster. 
In the evenings and on off-days, when Parliament is not 
sitting, politicians, lawyers, business men, authors and 
artists, meet one another, and by a process of exchange 
and attrition produce the polished globe, ‘‘ totus teres 
atque rotundus ’’, of metropolitan society. The influ- 
ence of London and of Paris upon human thought has 
been incalculable. We do not imply, of course, that in 
a new country like South Africa similar materials exist 
for the formation of a metropolis : but that is the goal 
at which every new country should aim—the foundation 
of a capital which shall gather within its walls all that 
is best in the nation. The South African Convention 
seems not only to have placed no such ideal before the 
eyes of the delegates, but to have taken the most 
effectual means to prevent its realisation. For now the 
business men will remain at Johannesburg ; the officials 
will live in seclusion at Pretoria ; the lawyers will hurry 
to Bloemfontein; and the politicians will journey to 
Cape Town. There can be no metropolis under such a 
system. 

Before the war was over, but when its issue was no 
longer doubtful, it became evident to all that the centre 
of gravity, political and commercial, was shifted from 
Cape Town to Johannesburg. Lord Milner emphasised 
the fact by moving his residence to the Transvaal. 
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The memory of the behaviour of the Cape Ministry 
and the majority of the colonists towards the mother- 
country during the struggle destroys any sentimental 
argument in favour of restoring its prestige to Cape 
‘Town as the ancient capital. The real and natural 
capital of South Africa is Johannesburg; and the 
attitude of Mr. Schreiner and his colleagues towards 
Lord Milner at a very critical moment has not implanted 
in our minds any strong desire to wrest facts from their 
consequences for the sake of the Cape Colony. We have 
heard no valid argument against making Johannesburg 
the seat of the Legislature and the Law. We are told 
that the Parliament would be too near the mines and 
their owners. That is just what we want. We do not 
wish the best business men in South Africa to have any 
excuse for not seeking seats in the Legislature. On 
the contrary, we desire that they should be enabled to 
go from their offices, or their mills, to the Legislative 
Assembly after their day’s business is over. The 
location of the Federal Parliament at Cape Town, which 
is forty-eight hours in the train from Johannesburg, will 
afford the busy mining men an excellent excuse for 
delegating the business of politics to others, as is done 
in America. Another argument we have heard used 
against Johannesburg as the capital is that it would 
be a danger for modestly paid Government officials to 
live side by side with millionaires. We do not see the 
risk, for exactly the same thing takes place in London. 
We have our officials with their salaries of £1,500 and 
‘£2,000 a year living in the same town as the 
millionaires of Park Lane and Piccadilly, and taking 
no contagion thereby, nor feeling any sense of 
inferiority. On the contrary, the head of a Govern- 
ment office is a more important person in London society 
than a Beit or a Barnato. If the suggestion be that the 
‘mining magnates are going to influence the Legislature 
by the same methods as the Trusts get legislation 
passed in the United States, we reply that the practice 
of corruption would be more difficult at Johannesburg, 
where everybody sees or hears everything that is going 
on, than it would be at Cape Town. Nothing favours 
the exertion of secret and sinister methods like dis- 
‘tance. But even the Americans have not attempted 
the geographical separation of the Legislature and the 
Executive; though their plan of separating the two 
constitutionally would make geographical separation 
more feasible than under a parliamentary system 
copied from the British. For successful legislation the 
closest and most constant communication is necessary 
between the Minister responsible to Parliament and the 
chief of the executive department concerned. When an 
important Bill is passing through the House of Commons 
the head of the department, or some important official 
from it, is actually seated for the noné under the 
gallery, within a few yards of the Minister in charge of 
the measure, so that he may consult him instantaneously 
on any point. By leaving the Executive at Pretoria 
and transplanting the Legislature to Cape Town the 
Minister will either have to carry the permanent official 
with him, to the great detriment of the public service, 
or the sitting of the Assembly will have to be suspended 
while the Minister telephones to Pretoria. Indeed the 
inconvenience and absurdity of distributing the 
Legislature, the Executive, and the Judiciary between 
the three capitals of three small colonies ‘are so manifold 
and manifest that the arrangement cannot be per- 
manent. Like so many compromises, it will be allowed 
to live until it has demonstrated its own nonsense. 


COMPETITION—BELOW THE BELT. 


MONG the facts established beyond question by the 
A latest report issued by the Tariff Commission is 
that our protected competitors can undersell us in our 
colonies, and that the more protective they are the more 
do they undersell us, as if their home tariffs had lessened 
their cost of production in comparison with ours. 
Underselling us at home in the markets of the United 
Kingdom is an old story; but their triumph in our 
colonies is in a way more instructive, because there, with 


a few exceptions, the hindrances are equalised, and the 
import competition is from scratch. The few colonial 
concessions to British trade already count for some- 
thing, and “‘ blood is thicker than water ’’, preferring a 
British product, other things being equal ; but these con- 
siderations only add interest to the question why the 
United Kingdom is at an increasing disadvantage in her 
colonies as against exports from the most highly pro- 
tective countries, where, on the theories behind British 
practice, the increased cost of production, through tariffs, 
ought to make export impossible. There is no longer 
need to argue about the fact, for our comparative decline 
in the colonies is definitely ascertained over periods and 
averages long enough and wide enough to show not 
merely the tendency, but also its settled results. 

A control of natural resources that ‘‘ licks creation ” 
might account for it in regard to raw material or products 
partly made ; but the British failure is greatest in regard 
to the most highly finished products of skilled labour, 
carrying the highest proportions of wages in their cost 
of production, again presenting to us as a fact what 
British fiscal policy has so long declared an impossibility. 
For instance, the United States have already become the 
chicf importers of engineering products into Canada, and 
their place in that market still extends much faster than 
ours, even with the admitted gain of British imports 
through the Canadian concessions in their favour. 

If the United Kingdom were in a crisis of war, no party 
preconceptions could be suffered to supersede the impulse 
of national self-preservation ; but no crisis of war con- 
ceivable in her circumstances could menace the British 
strength as it is now menaced by an incidence of inter- 
national trade so obviously destructive to the British 
position. A false ease based largely on incomes from 
capital invested abroad may disguise the real meaning of 
it for a time, but in the long run civilisation will follow 
capital, and surely this alone makes it something more 
than a party matter. The very protected products which, 
from foreign countries, displace British products in 
British colonics are now largely capitalised from 
London, tariffs affording capital a more attractive reward 
elsewhere than ‘‘ Free Trade ’’ can afford it in England; 
and the international mobility of labour, sure to follow 
the location of capital, becomes easier every day, 
especially as between peoples speaking the same 
language, inheriting the same instincts, and impelled by 
the same ideals. Social considerations may stifl con- 
gregatc capitalists in London, with their capital abroad, 
but in the end the worker must be where the work is 
done, and he comes to be more and more regarded as the 
permanent basis of the economic process everywhere. 
The status of the British workman is always a truer test 
of British stability than any standards of the Stock 
Exchange ; but it is obvious that his status at home must 
decline, comparatively at least, in so far as British 
capital finds it more reproductive to employ labour 
abroad, and especially when this is accompanied, as it 
appears to be, with a fair increase in the labourer’s share 

of the increased production. It is practically impossible 
for the carnings of capital to be increased on any con- 
siderable scope for any length of time anywhere without 
some resultant increase in the earnings of the labour 
employed by it ; and so it comes about that the London 
capitalist, for the benefit of the United States and himself, 
but at an increasing loss to the United Kingdom, finances 
the production of the very commodities by which the 
United States drives the British manufacturer out of 
Canada. Is there any instance on record of American 
capitalists, ‘‘ operating ’’ from New York, financing a 
British industry in the United Kingdom that drives 
American manufacturers out of an American colony? 
The increased decline of British trade in Cuba and the 
Philippines since America got control is worth con- 
trasting. 

It is easier to do business across a frontier that is an 
imaginary line than a frontier that is an ocean, and it is 
natural that Americans and Canadians should develop the 
same tastes, making for identity of demand and easier 
supply. It is easier to replace a broken spring in a 
reaping machine from a distance of twenty miles than 


from a distance of three thousand, and many similar con- 
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siderations could be shown as regards Canada ; but these 
will not explain how the protectionists of America can 
displace the British products of ‘‘ Free Trade ”’ in India 
and Australia, where the force of neither fashion nor 
geography can be said to make for American advantage, 
and where the sympathy of settled institutions would 
be expected to act contrariwise. 

The perfection of the puzzle lies in the cost of 
production being actually higher with the successful 
exporters than with us: it costs them more to make a 
thing, and yet they sell it regularly in our own colonies 
at less. than we can. Theory is useless to explain a 
phenomenon so defiant of all theories, but there are 
numerous facts to show how the thing is done. First 
of all, these protective countries appear to have success- 
fully syndicated their accidents of exchange, making the 
workman in other countries suffer for the ‘‘ job lots ”’ 
arising in their own. It is common to find an export 
price far below the price at home, and in some cases the 
export price has been found actually below the cost 
of production, with a necessary loss on every unit 
exported. No productive concern dependent on such a 
market could long escape bankruptcy, but no such con- 
cerns depend on any such market; they depend on it 
only to syndicate their accidents, the higher return to 
capital and labour at home enabling them to turn a 
surplus into cash abroad, even at a loss, without 
bringing their margin of normal gain below the limit of 
assured continuity. The higher the profit on the bulk, 
the greater the loss at which they can export a 
remainder while maintaining the margin for continuitv ; 
in other words, the average between the home price 
and the export price is high enough to enable them 
to export at a loss, and still make such net profits on 
the whole as can attract British capital to their service 
in the process. The thing is new, an evolution from 
the complexities of modern life, and not at all antici- 
pated by the economists; but, new and unforescen as 
it is, it is enough to harass and diminish the United 
Kingdom’s trade with her colonies, while she leaves 
herself defenceless against the effects, and declines to 


use the weapons by which the injuries are inflicted on _ 
her in an ever-increasing degree. Nothing in this result | 


is more curious than the spectacle of educated people 
calling it by the comic name of ‘‘ Free Trade ’’. 

This exporting at a loss puts the case for these 
protective countries at its worst, but at its best the 
outlook for the United Kingdom becomes bad indeed, 
Their railways, State owned, subsidised, or otherwise 
controlled, enable goods for export to be carried at 
reduced rates. The ‘‘ combines’’ of Germany and 
America enable producers to act as one in getting from 
the market at home enough to spoil the market abroad, 
apart from the advantage of shifting the results of their 
accidents to other peoples. A German surplus dumped 
in England at less than cost goes directly to throw 
English labour out of employment, but it need have no 
such effect on German labour so long as the higher 
profits on the home market keep production going ; so 
that the tendency of the difference is to keep Germans 
employed at the best wages practicable, and to make 
the employment of the English more and more uncer- 
tain at any wages. No one will buy above cost price 
so long as he can buy below it; but no one will invest 
in the employment of labour to produce for sale at less 
than cost. Hence the transfer of capital from England 
to the United States. 

The strange evolution has its advantages of course, 
and the gain of buying below cost is necessarily with 
the buyer; but on the workman, the real producer, 
what is the effect? He may buy a sevenpenny article 
for sixpence at less than cost; but the purchase pre- 
vents him from earning the sixpence, because no 
capitalist will employ him to produce for less than 
cost. It may be all right for the importing trader, 


who has his profit on the article at sixpence or 
sevenpence; but it is far from all right for the man 
who, to gain a penny in sevenpence, loses sixpence, 
net to mention the loss to the nation of all the 
Sixpences unproduced. This giving of sixpence plus 
aa empire for a penny plus ruin is what they still 


call ‘‘ Free Trade ’’, and it appears that there are 
British workmen who still believe in it—pending their 
exportation with the capital to countries where states- 
manship is less silly. The British investor, producing 
nothing at home and living on industrial dividends 
from abroad, gains much from the “‘ job lots ’’ imported 
at less than cost; but to gain this for people who do 
not work, the British workman is made the incessant 
victim of international accident, not to mention how the 
industrial capitalist at home is oppressed by the same 
uncertainties, never knowing how soon or how much a 
new tariff against him will affect the character of his 
products and the course of his market. For instance, 
the promised tariff in France would refine the com- 
plexity to the length of varying duties on various 
substances embodied in the same commodity ; but while 
France is quite free to do this against us, we are 
bound to do nothing for our defence, and this bondage 
of ours is called ‘‘ Free Trade’’. What strange names 
can be given to things by politicians ! 


THE COMING OF COMPULSION. 


HE idea of compulsion has been abroad this 
week ; and from divers sources come its echoes. 
Not only have Lord Roberts and Colonel Repington 
been on the war-path, but Mr. Haldane has com- 
mitted himself to a statement which goes much further 
along the inevitable path which leads to compulsion 
than any War Secretary before him. ‘He has now 
told us that if the Territorial Army does not fill, 
it may be necessary in time of national emergency 
to bring in a short, sharp Act which shall make 
it incumbent on the loafer to serve without the added 
glory of doing so voluntarily. Mr. Haldane’s courage 
does him credit, but will it not be too late to bring 
the shirker to heel when war has actually begun? 
For the chances of the six months’ period of grace, on 
which all the War Secretary's calculations rest, are 
unlikely to ‘‘ come off ’’ in this hard practical world of 
to-day. At least the statement is evidence that Mr. 
Haldane is by no means so sanguine of the efficacy 
of his much-talked-of Territorial scheme as he was. 
But what an opportunity for a leading statesman of 
Mr. Haldane’s calibre! He might become the 
apostle of compulsion. It is true that so long as he 
was in the Cabinct the Government would not allow 
him to father such a cause. But as a free lance 
he might do much not only for his own permanent 
reputation but for the national welfare. The réle we 
now propose for him is not so Utopian as most 
people would pronounce it. There can be no question 
that the idea of compulsion is growing. Take the 
case of the Norfolk Commission, which issued its 
report some five years ago. Its recommendation that 
compulsion might be necessary was then treated by 
Parliament and press alike as childish and irrespon- 
sible ; and nearly all our leading journals derided it at 
the time in no measured terms. What a change, 
when practically every leading journal of the day now 
openly speaks of it as being quite within the region 
of practical politics! Indeed all that is required to 
make it a fact is to get the nation to realise that it must 
come; and when this happy consummation is reached 
the battle is well-nigh won. 

Within a few days of Mr. Haldane’s remarkable 
utterance we had the very significant lecture delivered 
by Colonel Repington at Aldershot, and the manifesto 
issued by Lord Roberts and the vice-presidents of the 
National Service League, spurred on possibly to re- 
newed activity by a certain theatrical enterprise. 
Colonel Repington has advanced very considerably 
in his views since he used to bless the Haldanean 
experiments in the ‘‘ Times’’ with little reserva- 
tion. He openly admits that the Territorial Army 
has so far proved a fuilure from the three great 
fundamental standpoints that it does not provide 
cnough men, competent officers, or sufficient highly 
trained non-commissioned officers or privates. It 
is true that he admits that time may to some 
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extent remedy these defects. Still the fact remains 
that without these three essentials the whole of 
Mr. Haldane’s structure falls to the ground. Let 
us now examine the remedies proposed by Lord 
Roberts and his vice-presidents, amongst whom we are 
glad to find Lord Curzon. An initial period of four 
months’ compulsory training for infantry—an extra 
two months for the more complicated arms being de- 
manded—to be followed annually by a musketry course 
and a fortnight’s training in camp for the next three 
years. The men thus trained will be liable to be called 
out for service in the Territorial Army for home defence 
up to the age of thirty in time of grave national peril. 
In addition to this the National Service League wishes 
to see as much military training as possible given to 
all boys before they reach the military age. They 
maintain that such a system would produce in four 
years’ time a trained body of 400,000 men in the Terri- 
torial Army, with a further contingent of 150,000 
recruits undergoing training at the same time; and 
that behind these a great reserve of trained men 
would grow up to the extent of some 600,000. They 
also claim that the inauguration of such a system, 
instead of costing the absurd figure of twenty millions, 
as a most deceptive War Office estimate of a few years 
ago outlined, would only add some four millions to the 
Army Estimates. With these figures we do not 
quarrel. Indeed, so far as we have examined the 
subject, we are of opinion that the estimates both of 
men and cost.are substantially correct; and we also 
agree that such a system would be a great gain on the 
existing haphazard state of affairs. Moreover, so far 
as they go, their aims have our sympathy, since 
nothing could be worse than the existing situation. 
But do they go far enough? Would the Territorial 
conscript—as he would be in fact—be trained well 
enough to meet the very highly trained soldiers who 
would necessarily be despatched to our shores, if an 
invader ever landed upon them? Would the four 
months’ initial training, and the three years’ 
‘* refresher ’’, enable the Territorial soldier to stand up 
against the highly trained foreigner? Lastly, how is 
this force, supposing it came into being, to be adequately 
officered under such a system? 

We think the institution of such a system, good as 
far as it goes, would be totally inadequate for the primary 
function of rendering the Territorial Army capable of 
performing the duties which might well be required of it. 
Even if the men could be made efficient we cannot see how 
the officers or the non-commissioned officers could be. 
The great weakness of the proposal is that the cadres 
that would control these Territorial masses would 
merely be transitory. They would only exist in 
the flesh for the initial four months and the annual 
fortnight, and thus they would be at a great disadvan- 
tage as compared with the Continental cadres which 
are always in being. Thus, though matters would 
be improved, these corps would not be enough 
guarantee for our national safety. We still then 
adhere to our original proposal—formulated eight 
years ago—that in order to insure our national safety 
we must have permanent cadres with professional 
officers and non-commissioned officers and the necessary 
organisation which we have now got; and we still main- 
tain that the period of service demanded should be at 
We fear, however, that the public 
is not educated well enough to take such pro- 
posals seriously; although we do think that the 
prejudice, real or fancied as it may be, to the 
inauguration of such a system is largely due to 
ignorance as to how the plan would work out. The 
average Briton of middle age imagines that the institu- 
tion of compulsion on these lines would mean that he 
himself would be called upon to serve. But to these 
we would again point out—although this is not perhaps 
putting the patriotic idea on a very high level—that, 
were our plan introduced to-morrow, not one single 
voter in the United Kingdom would be called upon to 
serve. The military age in all countries where con- 
scription or compulsion, call it what you will, is a 
national institution is twenty. Thus, as no one can 


exercise the franchise until he is twenty-one, no voter 
would be taken. We believe that if this view were 
once thoroughly realised much opposition to the idea 
would disappear: while, judging from the commercial 
activity of Germany and other conscript countries, the 
plea that conscription would damage trade cannot be 
taken seriously. 


LORD ROBERTSON. 


ORD ROBERTSON’S death was not only sudder 
and unexpected : it was premature. At sixty-four 
judges, whether on the Scottish or the English Bench, 
are comparatively young, and ten more years of life and 
work may be expected of them. His predecessor—John 
Inglis, Lord Glencorse, the Lord President who has had 
no successor to his authority and fame as lawyer and 
orator—died at eighty-one; and he was on the Bench 
almost to the last. His predecessor in the House of 
Lords, Lord Watson, was over seventy when he died; 
and yet even he seemed not to have fulfilled his proper 
length of days. Contrast this with the eighty-three 
years of Lord Halsbury, who, the colleague of both in 
the House of Lords, survives them still in notable 
physical and mental vigour. One is tempted to ask if 
the Scottish law lords who leave the northern capital 
for London and the easy dignity of the House of Lords 
do not there find their Capua. Do they ever become 
acclimatised; and do they not become relaxed when 
they are taken from their strenuous life in Edinburgh, 
and transplanted to a scene where stress and struggle 
become mere memories, and where they may say to their 
soul, Take thy ease for the rest of thy days? Lord 
Watson was only fifty-two when he became a Lord of 
Appeal; Lord Robertson was several years younger; 
and at these ages men are too young to have reached 
the highest possible point of their ambition and thence- 
forth to have little more to do than to take so much 
mental exercise at rather long intervals as the hearing 
of appeals provides for them. With the Lord Chancellor 
it is different. He is still in politics and remains a 
party man. There are many healthy irritants to keep 
him alive; if it were only disputes with the Radicals 
about the appointment of magistrates. 

It has been contended that the Lords of Appeal, 
though they have seats in the House of Lords as 
a political assembly, should not deliver speeches on 
party politics. Lord Halsbury and Lord Robertson, two 
persons of similar impetuous temper, eloquence, and 
political zeal, disdained to be bound by this convention. 
Lord Robertson could not forget that he had been one 
of the most brilliant debaters in the House of Commons. 
To refrain from making political speeches was no self- 
denial for Lord Watson, who was essential lawyer 
and never a keen politician. But Lord Robertson had 
left the House of Commons to be Lord President with 
the feeling that he was laying down his real career, and 
burying himself for the future in Scots law and the Parlia- 
ment House. When the death of Lord Watson gave him 
the opportunity of returning to London, it would have 
been to refuse the best half of what Fortune again put 
in his hands if he had persisted in holding himself out 
only as the judicial expert in Scots law. And so from 
time to time, as occasion offered, he surprised the 
House of Lords with a revelation of J. P. B. Robert- 
son as he had been known in the House of Commons. 
Fortune had made him a lawyer but Nature intended him 
for oratorical display. His temperament was not legal, 
as anyone might see who compared him in the Court 
of Session with Watson, or Balfour, or Asher. With 
his acute intellect and logical faculty he could hold his 
own with them; but he was as little distinguished as a 
lawyer by their side as they were when compared with 
him on the platform or in the House of Commons. 
Strange to say, he had not even such a reputation for 
forensic oratory in the Parliament House as Inglis or 
Moncrieff. There was no record of him like that of 
Inglis in the Madeleine Smith case; and the Scottish 
people only knew they had another orator in J. P. B. 
Robertson such as Lord Moncrieff was, after they had 
sent him to the House of Commons. They discovered, 
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too, when he returned as Lord President that he was 
not to become a great judge in their Courts as Inglis 
and Moncrieff had been. Nor was there any surprise in 
store for them when Lord Robertson! departed for 
“London to be a Lord of Appeal. Lord Watson had dis- 
covered himself there, and the Scots could boast that 
the greatest exponent of British law was known through- 
out the empire to be a Scotsman. Lord Robertson was 
equal to his position, but he was not dominant in it as 
Lord Watson had been. 

Perhaps too Lord Robertson may not be so satis- 
factory to Scots patriotism in another way. He 
was not what may be called one of the insular 
Scotch. He was of the Scotsmen about whom Professor 
Blackie used to make amusing and jeering speeches, 
because of their preferences for English modes of speech 
or customs in education or in Church systems ; and who 
thought generally that the life of England was more 
attractive, and regretted that in Scotland their sphere 
was narrower than it would be in England. Lord 
Robertson no doubt belonged to this Anglicising 
party. He had left his Scotch Presbyterianism and 
become Episcopalian; his Toryism was accentuated 
by his secession ; and the ‘‘ wee Frees ’’ perhaps gained 
a friend in him because they, like him, were outside the 
circle of the pushing Liberals of popular Presbyterian- 
ism. But he was good Scotsman enough, and his 
countrymen may pardon his English defection when 
they remember how he, English Tory though they might 
call him, upholding the Scotch pride in Adam Smith, 
broke out in one of his most famous declama- 
tions against Chamberlainism and the English heresy. 
And they would have recognised in him a sufficiency 
of Scottish patriotism if they had heard, as we did, a 
magnificent passage in one of his speeches where he spoke 
of the stream of Scottish life joining the broader British 
Imperial stream, yet never losing its individual flow. 
When we recall how often we have met him, after 
the Court of Session had risen, walking towards 
Dalmeny, or Corstorphine, or the Braids, .we may 
wonder that he preferred London to Edinburgh. But 
after all that is a very general Scotch weakness, and quite 
consistent with being unmistakeably Scotch; and Lord 
Robertson to us never seemed more Scotch than when he 
was in London streets. And whoever met and knew the 
dapper little figure, with the tense, keen, fighting face, 
would say to himself that this was one of the most 
interesting personalities that Scotland has sent south in 
our time. 


THE CITY. 


bce is the anemic condition of the Stock Exchange 

that the coming issue of a new Indian loan for 
47,500,000 at 97 (34 per cents.) has sent a shiver down 
the spine of the gilt-edged market. It has been under- 
written, too—rather an unusual proceeding for a loan 
which has practically the same security as Consols. But 
seeing that the Canadian issue of 3} per cents. at 99 is 
barely at par, the precaution was necessary. We should 
say that both the Canadian and the Indian loans are 
good purchases for anyone who can wait till the 
summer, when the effect of the Budget has worn off. A 
32 per cent. bond of the Dominion Government ought 
certamly to stand, in normal times, at 107, and an 
Indian 34 per cent. bond at 104. But the investor has 
been so spoilt lately by the deluge of 4 and 5 per cent. 
loans that he turns up his nose at what he would have 
fought for a few years ago. All the forecasts of the 
Budget which appear in the newspapers may be dis- 
regarded as ‘‘ unintelligent anticipations of events ’’. 
But it is certain that Mr. Lloyd George’s taxation 
cannot be otherwise than depressing. Perhaps that is 
why the loanmongers are anxious to get in before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer comes out. 

The South African market has been what is called 
“spotty ’’: that is, certain shares have been strong, 
and others weak. Modders and Rand Mines have risen 
appreciably, and Jumpers Deeps are favourably regarded 
by those who ought to know. That excellent share, 
‘City Deep, has risen to 3}, and should be held, as 


should Village Deeps, which have just made a first dis- 
tribution of 10 per cent. Even the energy of Mr. Abe 
Bailey seems unable to boom Antelopes, his latest 
progeny, or to push up El Dorado Bankets, though if 
ever better times do come both these shares should 
mount. Solomon’s Temple (the new tin mine in the 
Transvaal) have fallen from 14 to 1}, but this is the result 
of people in Johannesburg selling their purchase-shares ; 
and when this selling stops, a rise is expected. Some 
sharepuffers have been at work with Oceanas, and have 
actually worked this rubbish up to 11s. Possibly some 
brokers and their clients are unaware that the Oceana 
directors have lost £866,000, half the capital of the 
company, and that therefore the par value of the 
shares is 10s., and their present price, 11s. and 
3d., is equal to 14. How Oceanas can possibly be worth 
a premium passes the wit of man to discover. In fact, 
the capital ought to be reduced by more than £866,000, 
because ‘‘ a million acres of land in the Transvaal with 
mineral rights ’’ have been taken into the balance-sheet 
at £129,000, or 2s. 6d. an acre, whereas they ought 
to have been taken in at 1s. an acre, or £50,000. These 
million acres were bought by the Oceana Consolidated 
from the Oceana Minerals at less than 1s. an acre in 
1905, for about £40,000 in shares was paid for them. 
How long this stale and battered asset of 1,000,000 
acres of land has been in the possession of the Oceana 
Company we do not know: probably about twenty 
years. ‘lhey certainly were in the hands of the Oceana 
Minerals Company for ten years, and not an ounce of 
payable ore was ever discovered on them. They con- 
sist of 250 farms in the Waterberg and Rustenberg 
districts of the Transvaal, valueless for agricultural 
purposes, for the country is not well watered and is 
covered with scrub and brush. As mining propositions, 
no prospector could ever be got to look at them. To 
pay 5 per cent. on a capital of £866,000, and adminis- 
tration expenses, the Oceana directors must earn a 
revenue of about £50,000. At present, according to 
the balance-sheet, the company’s profit revenue is about 
£4,000. Judged by ordinary tests, Oceana shares may 
be worth 6s. or 7s. : they cannot by any possibility be 
worth a premium over their par value of ros. 

The Argentine railway market continues steady but 
dull. North-East Argentine B Debentures at 72 are 
a good speculative investment, as they already receive 
2} per cent. interest, and are entitled to 5 per cent. 


AN ACTOR IN JEOPARDY. 
By Max BEERBOHM. 


F I were about to become an actor, and were given 
by a good fairy the choice of being either beautiful 
to the eye and ear or merely passable, I think I should 
choose to be merely passable. That is, unless the fairy 
would ‘‘ throw in ”’ such terrific strength of character as 
would make me adamant to the public’s demand for me to 
be always showing myself off in the most heroic and 
endearing light that could be arranged for me by the 
skill of this or that obsequious playwright. Endowed 
as I am, with no more than average strength of charac- 
ter, I should doubtless yield to the sweet demand of my 
devout public ; and thus (supposing that I had in me the 
makings of a fine actor) there would be a grave loss to 
the art of the theatre. 

These thoughts occurred to me last Tuesday evening 
at the Lyric Theatre. I had not within the past two or 
three years been present at one of Mr. Lewis Waller’s 
first nights. I had been present only on subsequent 
nights, and so had not realised to the full how very tre- 
mendous may be the pressure generated by adoration of 
an actor who is surpassingly beautiful to the eye and ear. 
The enthusiasm for Mr. Waller’s self had been, on those 
subsequent nights, very strong, very remarkable. But 
only on a first night is its full strength made manifest. 
I have heard that in one of the suburbs there is—and, 
for aught I know, there may be in every suburb, and in 
every district within the four-mile radius—a club called 
** The Waller Club ’’, consisting of some thirty or forty 
young ladies. who meet once a week to discuss this or 
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that aspect of Mr. Waller. On such and such a date 
(I suppose) ‘‘ Miss Eva Robinson will read a paper on 
‘His Eyes’ ”’ or ‘* Miss Letty Simpson will open a 
debate on ‘ What would be the Main Lines of England’s 
Policy at Home and Abroad if He were Prime 
Minister? ’’’ or ‘‘ Miss Gwendolen Baker will deliver 
an address entitled ‘ A Critical Estimate of what there 
is in His Little Finger as Compared with what there 
was in the Whole Bodies of Roscius, Burbage, Garrick 
and Kemble, Collectively ’’’ or ‘‘ Miss Susie Parkes 
will read a paper on ‘ His Profil’ ’’. I have heard that 
it is the custom of this club (or these clubs?) to attend 
in full force at Mr. Waller’s first nights, fiftieth nights, 
hundredth nights and so forth. And, judging by the 
noise there was when Mr. Waller appeared, and at the 
end of every act, I conceive there was not a single 
absentee from the first performance of ‘*‘ The Chief of 
Staff ’’. But, bless their fluttering hearts and willing 
lungs, they alone could not have achieved such a shindy 
as there was to deafen us. Their screams sounded 
almost faint in the deep-chested masculine roar that 
rolled and swelled whenever Mr. Waller came or went. 
Their cries were but as the piping of birds in a den of 
ravenous lions. So I conjecture that every member of 
a Waller Club makes a point not merely of attending in 
person at her hero’s festivals, but also of taking in 
tow her father, her brothers, her brothers’ boon-com- 
panions, and perhaps her ‘‘ intended ’’, under strict 
orders to shout themselves as hoarse as they can. And 
I fancy it is always her endeavour to outdo, in the size 
and resonance of her party, every one of the other girls 
in hers. I can imagine keen jealousies afoot, and bitter 
comments—*“ It’s all very well for Letty Simpson to 
bring her seven hulking brothers ; but if she thinks she’s 
going to be President next year, she’ll find she’s quite 
mistaken ! ’’ or ‘* That young fellow that Susie Parkes is 
engaged to, he never shouted out once, the whole even- 
ing. He just sat there muttering to himself. So like 
Susie to go and waste a seat, on His first night!’’ I 
do not think there can have been many seats wasted in 
that way last Tuesday. The drums of my ears bore 
witness to an all but perfect organisation of enthusiasm. 
I may have heard louder noises elsewhere, but never so 
senseless, mechanical and kakophonous a din. The 
volume of sound spontaneously emitted by an audience 
that has been thrilled by fine acting in a fine play is not 
at all an unmusical sound. Its meaning somehow har- 
monises it. But heaven stop my ears against the pre- 
concerted howlings of an audience set on outdoing all 
its previous efforts in honour of Mr. Waller’s self ! 

Is Mr. Waller’s head turned? I dare say he has more 
strength of character than I gave myself credit for just 
now, and remains calm in the storm of partly-real, 
partly-factitious adulation. But it matters not whether 
he be calm or excited in the storm. What does matter 
is that he secks no shelter therefrom, and keeps himself 
resolutely exposed thereto. Himself won’t suffer, of 
course. Years hence, when an equally magnetic but 
younger and more beautiful man than he shall have 
come along and cut him out as ‘‘ matinée idol ”’, him- 
self will retire into private life, hale and hearty, with a 
vast sum of money. But his art, meanwhile, does suffer 
—through sheer inanition. An actor—however great his 
gifts—who goes on acting inane parts must presently 
become mechanical ; and that is what Mr. Waller is fast 
becoming. Always there was in his method a certain 
lack of suppleness, a certain hardness; and these will 
ere long be the sole features of his method, unless he 
takes himself in hand and throws himself into parts 
that have some sense in them, and some variety. ‘“ If 
thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out.”’ I can imagine 
the ululations that would rise from the Waller Club 
for Clubs) if Mr. Waller plucked out that lucent orb of 
his—if, in other words, he gave up the business of 
playing the reach-me-down heroic parts to which he has 
accustomed us, and bent himself to the task of playing 
some part worth playing. Nevertheless, I am heartless 
enough to urge him on. After all, as I have said, some 
other equally efficacious ‘‘ matinée idol ” is bound to 
come along, and then the tears will be dried, and the 
Club (or Clubs) be re-named accordingly. And it may be 


that the new man will not happen to have any poten. 
tiality for fine acting ; in which case we shall not have 
to grudge him, as we grudge Mr. Waller, to his silly 
public of personal adorers. 

Meanwhile, "I do not propose to criticise ‘‘ The Chief 
of Staff ’’. It is a rigmarole which shows off Mr. Waller 
personally. This is all one need say of it. 


THREE HEROINES. 
By Fitson Youne. 

~ VERY country has its. exports in music; we get 
E pianists from Poland, composers and wind-instru- 
ment players from Germany, basses from Russia, 
baritones from England, tenors from Italy, violinists 
from France and Hungary ; and apparently we must look 
to America for a future supply of soprano singers with 
an adequate physique for the demands of modern opera. 
We get voices, it is true, from Australia; but as yet 
Australia is too far out of the beaten track to provide 
the kind of atmosphere in which a lovely voice can 
develop alongside of a genuine artistic perception. The 
old Roman throat seems to have become worn out, at 
least as regards women singers ; their voices are beauti- 
ful still, but their bodies and brains seem to have 
degencrated until they have neither the intelligence nor 
the strength for modern opera—they are voices, and 
nothing more. The Italian tenors can still just hold 
their own, with the help of prolonged rest-cures. 

But from America, young, uncorrupted by culture, 
unsapped by tradition, now as a nation at the awkward 
age and at the least beautiful stage of youth, comes the 
first sign of what will some day be developed art— 
namely, tuneful voices of women, young voices, fresh, un- 
tired, unspoiled voices—voices that, being impassionate 
and unworn with emotion, are most easily bent and 
trained to express passion and emotion in musical art. 
We have been hearing two of these voices lately at 
Covent Garden, and indeed, so far as the personnel is 
concerned, the present season will be chiefly memorable 
as the occasion on which Mrs. Saltzmann-Stevens and 
Mrs. Frease-Green first appeared on the opera stage. 
They are both Americans and both pupils of M. Jean de 
Reszke, who has thus shown that, given pupils with 
healthy bodies and good sound lungs and American 
throats, he will not tear their voices to bits in the process 
of ‘‘ production ’’, but teach them to let those voices 
flow out in their natural tide of strength and freshness. 

Mrs. Stevens is Briinnhilde, Mrs. Green is Sieglinde 
in ‘‘ Walkiire ’’ and Eva in ‘‘ Meistersinger ’’. I say 
‘* is ’’ advisedly ; for a feature of the work of these two 
artists is their complete dramatic identification with 
their parts. ‘To most of us who are interested in 
Wagnerian opera certain names stand identified with 
certain characters ; certain people have, either by their 
singing or their personality, or both, insinuated them- 
selves into our conception of the characters, so that we 
are not completely happy with any other impersonation. 
Thus for me Van Rooy is Wotan, Fraulein Fremstad 
is Fricka, Ternina is Isolda, Bechstein is Mime, 
Edouard de Reszke is Hans Sachs, Jean de Reszke is 
Tristan, Frau Bosetti is Eva, Frau Preuse-Matzenauer 
is Magdalena, and so on through that great company 
of living characters. But I had never seen anyone 
whom I recognised as the real Sieglinde until I saw 
Mrs. Frease-Green ; never, indeed, realised how pro- 
foundly interesting and moving that part could be made: 
If she cannot quite displace Bosetti as Eva, it is because 
she has not yet realised the curious bourgeois personality 
of that little lady ; for in Eva there is just a dash of the 
forward puss, a good deal of the Poor Child, a little of 
papa’s daughter (you remember her evening walk with 
Pogner, her calling of him in to supper, and so on), and 
a residue of innate undeveloped romance, which is 
human and feminine and universal rather than per- 
sonal ; which, more than in any actual words she utters, 
speaks in the tones of her voice when, talking with 
Sachs, she troubles all unconsciously the deep waters 
of life, or, in Walther’s arms, half aware and half 
unaware, gets her first glimpse of that dim, starre 
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heaven of ‘love in which she will inhabit a very small 
and tidy chamber. It is a most difficult part, utterly 
unlike anything else in Wagner—one which has to be 
acted with considerable realism, and yet in which the 
tender half-light of comedy must never be obscured or 
exceeded. 

Mrs. Frease-Green was very charming, and sang the 
difficult music extremely well, but her voice did not carry 
sufficiently far. It is a paradox of Wagnerian lore that 
the sound-fabric of ‘‘ Meistersinger ’’, being on the 
whole lightly scored, is much harder to sing through 
than the ponderous orchestration of the ‘Ring ’’. There 
the orchestral river flows wide and deep, eddying slowly 
into dark pools, cutting a broad channel for itself in 
which, through that vast twilit world of dream and 
imagination, it can flow in majestic peace. In *‘ Meister- 


-singer’’ the stream of sound hurries and chatters over 


shallows, in and out of shadow, never still for a moment ; 
its tonal resultant, so to speak, is a far higher note than 
the deep fundamental noise of the ‘‘ Ring ’’. Conse- 
quently it is nearer the pitch of the human voice, and 
therefore it is harder for the human voice to sing through 
the web of wood-wind and strings than to be heard above 
or below the more elemental music of the “* Ring ’’. Mrs. 
Green’s acting was a shade too impulsive in the first act, 
and in the second I think she hardly realised the simplicity 
(bordering on commonplace) of Eva; her performance 
lacked that inimitable touch of smiling stolidity with 
which Frau Bosetti invests the moments in Eva’s stage 
life that do not matter. But it is likely that Mrs. Green, 
who shows intelligence in every tone and movement, 
will improve all this very considerably. 

Her Sieglinde revealed a wonderful sense of fresh- 
ness and inspiration. Vocally she has her limitations ; 
her lower notes (which may improve) are rather weak, 
although of pure quality ; and while in its upper register 
her voice has a delightful ringing freshness and a certain 
wild and animal quality that is singularly suitable to the 
part, it seems to have a monotony that in a greater part 
might become a little tedious. Onecannot besure. But 
she sang every note of the music—literally sang it, and 
that is as rare as it is delightful. Her acting, as I have 
said, was in my eyes something entirely new on the 
operatic stage ; one never forgot that nervous terror that 
lurked behind poor Sieglinde’s brief raptures—that terror 
of the sudden gloomy bumping rhythm in the music that 
meant Hunding, that meant capture,that meant violation, 
that meant death. All her movements and expressions 
are beautiful, and nothing could have been finer, sadder, 
more intensely dramatic than her arrival, panting, ex- 
hausted, fainting, worn out with passion and fear, and 
still terrified to the point of hysteria, after her flight 
through the forest; nothing more final, more eloquent 
of the helplessness of human hearts in the presence of 
destiny, than her drooping collapse on to Siegmund’s 


- shoulder, from his shoulder to his knee, from his knee to 


the ground. And in her recital to Siegmund in the first 
act, when she tells him how his voice reminds her of a 
voice she heard as a child, and has heard again when her 
own voice has echoed back to her in the woods, her whole 
expression was wonderfully eloquent of awakening, 
puzzling memory, and her singing of the phrase ‘‘ once 
as a child ’’ (‘‘ hért’ ich als Kind ’’) an example of that 
minute attention to details of which a really great imper- 
sonation is made up. 

The Briinnhilde of Mrs. Saltzmann-Stevens is the 
other vocal feature of the season. Of course it is a far 
greater thing musically than any amount of Evas and 
Sieglindes—it is perhaps the greatest woman’s part on 
any stage, and the fact that Mrs. Stevens has distin- 
guished herself in it puts her at once into the first rank 
of operatic singers. Her voice is far broader and 
bigger and more heroic than Mrs. Green’s voice, and 
she herself is cast temperamentally in a more heroic 
mould; but whereas Mrs. Green did a small thing 
perfectly, and brought new light to bear on it, Mrs. 
Stevens has done a far greater thing a little short of 
perfectly, and on lines laid down by others. In a 
word, for those of us who have seen Ternina Mrs. Stevens 
cannot quite be Briinnhilde. We have something 


greater than herself to measure her by. With this | 


negative reservation one has nothing but the highest 
praise for her—for her grace, her dignity, her singularly 
beautiful gestures and use of her arms, her fresh, strong 
voice that remained effortless and unworn by the stress 
of all that splendid* music. Wagner’s music for 
Briinnhilde as a mortal woman is much finer than his 
music for her as a Valkyrie; and from the moment of 
her awakening on the rock till she perishes in the flames 
of Siegfried’s pyre Mrs. Stevens realises every moment, 
every note, every emotion of that tremendous part. 
She still has things to learn—who has not? The great 
point about these two artists is that they have practically 
nothing to unlearn. And for that we must be grateful 
to America. 


THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL ”’. 
By LAURENCE BINYON. 


ISCUSSION about the McCulloch collection still 
“goes on gaily. The latest champion of the Royal 
Academy is Mr. John Collier, who regards the exhibi- 
ticn as a protest against the ‘‘ wilder vagaries of 
modern art ’’, and praises its ‘‘ sanity and modera- 
tion’. In this a hit is perhaps intended at the Inter- 
national, where some of the prominent pictures are 
certainly calculated to upset the composure of the 
Philistines dear to Sir Hubert von Herkomer. Un- 
fortunately the poor Philistine is doomed to perpetual 
metempsychosis, and what made him furious in one 
generation he clings to for salvation in the next. The 
world, which is mostly Philistines, manages somehow 
to judge extremely well, though it may be very late in 
arriving at its judgment. It chooses in the end what 
stirs it, troubles it perhaps but adds to its inner life, 
refining, liberating, expanding. What it does not want 
is moderation ; it has enough of that itself. 

When I read the other day the contemporary record 
of the exhibition of Whistler’s ‘‘ White Girl ’’ in the 
famous Salon des Refusés of 1863, and how the 
Parisian public, after an astonished stare at the picture, 
burst into laughter and passed on, I could not help 
being reminded of the exactly similar reception in 
London of Mr. John’s ‘‘ Seraphita ’’, exhibited at the 
International last year: and I wondered if the next 
generation would accept ‘‘ Seraphita ’’ just as it now 
accepts the ‘‘ White Girl’’. Though I find scarcely 
anybody to agree with me, I dare venture the prophecy. 
In the present exhibition, which, as last year, is to be 
followed shortly by a Fair Women show, held by the 
same society, there is nothing so mirth-causing to the 
public as ‘‘ Seraphita ’’, but there are things to “‘ startle 
and waylay ’’. I would not be thought to maintain 
that anything upsetting to the sane and moderate Philis- 
tine is therefore good art. M. Caro-Delvaille’s ‘‘ Som- 
meil Fleuri ’’, for instance, plainly meant to shock him, 
merely substitutes the ignoble for the inoffensive ; the 
vision of the ordinary sensual man for that of the ordi- 
nary respectable man, with a dash of exhilaration that 
comes from conscious daring. But what of the large 
canvas, ‘‘ La Vierge 4 l’Ecole ’’; by M. Maurice Denis, 
who is little known in this country but is accepted as 
a master in France? This picture indeed is not new, 
and is illustrated in Mr. Meier-Graefe’s large book. 
M. Denis’ art is a departure from that of Puvis de 
Chavannes, and continues in a personal way the classic 
French tradition, though a fondness for the mauves of 
the late Impressionists gives it an air of modernity. It 
is the attempt of a modern to recapture the spirit of 
early religious art, and along with sincere endeavour 
there seems a certain element of affectation. Yet it is 
difficult for Englishmen fully to appreciate this art, so 
sharply different from anything we have, without seeing 
all that in French painting has led up to it. M. Denis’ 
colour seems to me repellent, and his sense of form 
decomposed by impressionist influence ; but his art is 
interesting, something to be reckoned with, and pro- 
vokes curiosity as to his other work. Another modern 
influence, and a great name on the Continent, Van 
Gogh, is represented by a little painting of flowers 
bunched in a pot drawn with careful carelessness, the 
pigment thickly Icaded and the colour glowing against 
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a black ground. Here again, though the Briton will 
be tempted to dismiss such work as childish affectation, 
we have to reckon with a spirit which is stirring in 
modern art. We have now arrived at a time when all 
the probiems of representing the visual image by 
means of painting have been successively explored. 
After the long reign of academic authority, what 
threatens us now is the tyranny of realism, the obses- 
sion of everyday vision. Against this independent 
minds assert their gift in personal reaction. It may be 
by incisive grip of character, fused with emphatic 
design, as in Mr. Orpen’s admirably painted ‘‘ Young 
Man from the West ’’: it may be by sheer integrity 
of eye and genuine human interest, as in Mr. Rothen- 
stein’s fine portrait of Professor Marshall: it may be 
by assertion of the painter’s skill in handling his 
materials, as is the case with most of the clever work 
which we see in exhibitions and which is least signifi- 
cant and lasting. Some kind of exuberance from 
within, some kind of intensity and preoccupation, some 
kind of felicity ; without these no art that is founded on 
observation lives. But, after all, the art most precious 
to the world is that which gives us what the spectacle 
of things, however finely observed, cannot give, the 
art which makes new earth and heaven, the wine-like 
quality of imaginative mind. It is curious to see the 
effect of a close training in observation on an artist 
attempting to move in the imaginative atmosphere. 
We know M. Simon Bussy as a pastel-painter subtle 
and sensitive of eye, cunning in rendering tones of 
light and air. In his ‘‘ Lourd Crépuscule d’Eté ’’ he 
attempts a creative vision. But here his training is 
useless to him; we feel him groping for romantic atmo- 
sphere, for decorative quality, and his painting becomes 
heavy and raw: he has no style. Conversely, Mr. 
Strang, whose training has been the traditional dis- 
cipline in composition, and who has always used his 
imaginative sense, breaks new ground in a piece of 
genre, a courtship interrupted; and how his painting 
of these figures of real life, their vitality emphasised 
by the strong glow of daring colour, gains from that 
use of breadth and bigness in form, that sense of style ! 

It would be interesting to see a portrait by Mr. 
Ricketts, whose art lives by imagination, and is lit 
with a fire and strangeness that disconcert many, while 
some unaccountably affect to see in him a scholarly 
eclectic. Eclecticism is the last thing to inspire such 
work as the ‘‘ Walpurgisnacht ’’’ and the ‘* Mes- 
salina ’’, here exhibited. The sense of drama which 
saturates Mr. Ricketts’ design, and is felt in his colour 
as well as in the movement of his figures, is something 
very rare and new in English art. Both of these pic- 
tures haunt the memory, with their wild moonlight 
striking on passion-possessed forms and gleams of 
sinister reds against spectral blues. Something of this 
artist’s influence seems to be visible in the elaborate 
composition ‘‘ The Argonauts’’ by Mr. Victor Rey- 
nolds, a young painter gradually forming a style by 
attempts in the heroic manner and full of grave ambi- 
tions, perhaps some day to be realised. Mr. Nichol- 
son in his ‘‘ Earl of Plymouth and Family ”’ has tried 
very hard to get away from traditional composition. 
I think he would have been happier if he had frankly 
accepted it. The figures are scattered about in the 
space and depth of a lofty hall, with no pretence at 
even a conventional motive to unite them. The result 
is something uncomfortable and unsatisfying, delightful 
as much of the painting is. ‘The still life in another 
room shows Mr. Nicholson’s delicacy and individuality 
of colour with much greater felicity. Mr. Pryde’s 
black, emphatic, wilful design, called ‘‘ The Doctor ’’, 
is interesting, but seems rather cold and inanimate at 
heart. Mr. Charles Shannon’s three pictures show him 
to be heightening the key of his colouring, which is 
sumptuous and harmonious as ever. There is great 
beauty in ‘* The Bath ”’. 

Nowhere does one see such a good array of modern 
sculpture as at the International. The special exhibi- 
tion of works by Saint Gaudens disappoints ; but there 
are four works by M. Rodin, two small marble ‘“* Baig- 
neuses '’ having been added since the catalogue was 


printed. There are one or two examples of the art of 
M. Maillol, who gives a sense of strength and bigness 
in the round firmness of even a small statuette. There 
is a ‘‘ Paolo and Francesca ’’ and other bronzes by Mr. 
Ricketts, full as ever of plastic invention. Mr. R. F. 
Wells and Miss K. Bruce send admirable small works ; 
and a newcomer, Miss Ethel Pye, shows remarkable 
promise by the energy and imaginative feeling of two 
bronzes of classic subjects. Mr. Furse and Mr. Tweed 
are also represented. 

I should have written before, had opportunity 
allowed, of the exhibition of landscapes by Mr. C. J. 
Holmes, the Slade Professor at Oxford, which has been 
on view at the Carfax Gallery. There are some good 
landscapes at the International, but few that show the 
poetic mood that gives Mr. Holmes’ art distinction. 
It is characteristic of this painter that he prefers the 
mountains and the moors, the heights and solitudes ; an 
unpopular choice, it may be, though his view of Nature, 
if austere, is not gloomy. I wish more of our land- 
scape painters were capable of seizing the elemental, 
rather than the picturesque, as Mr. Holmes at his best 
seizes it. His art has been a steady growth, and this 
exhibition has revealed its further development in a 
series of drawings, his most recent work, where the 
aim has been to give the ‘‘ bones ’’ of mountain struc- 
ture in summary chalk-lines with an abstract of the per- 
vading colour; some of these sketches, with all their 
simplicity, produce a real sense of grandeur. Mr. 
Holmes has won his way to a distinguished place among 
our best painters of landscape ; and he does not produce 
too much. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
(In Four Articles.) 


eae Parthenon sculptures—the finest works in 

marble which human genius ever created—are, 
of course, the paramount treasure in the whole Museum ; 
no other national collection can show anything com- 
parable, and it is chiefly to the Elgin marbles that the 
British Museum owes its high renown in the world. 
From an early date their proper accommodation has 
attracted the Trustees’ special attention ; but it was not 
till 1890 that they were arranged in their present order 
by the late Dr. Alexander Murray, then Keeper of the 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. The arrangements, 
carried out under the Trustees’ supervision and with the 
constant assistance of the most illustrious of them. 
Sir Frederick—afterwards Lord—Leighton, and of the 
Director, could not possibly be better in their general 
lines, and have remained practically unchanged for the 
last nineteen years, except as regards points of detail ; 
casts of such of the fragments of the pediments, of the 
frieze, and of the metopes as are still in situ or in foreign 
collections have been used to complete the parts at the 
Museum, which now contains in marble or in plaster 
every existent piece of the Parthenon sculptures—except 
some of the more injured metopes left on the Acropolis. 
However damaged and worn, these more injured metopes 
are of great artistic and archeological importance, and 
it is to be hoped that in time the Trustees will be able 
to exhibit casts of them too. 

The principal characteristics of Greek art in its 
prime, as displayed by Pheidias and his school in the 
Parthenon sculptures, are grandeur and sublimity of 
thought; style, dignity, and supreme composure. 
The pathos—with grace and vivacity—of the art 
of the next century, that of Praxiteles, of Scopas, of 
Lysippos, is more than adequately illustrated at the 
Museum by the sculptures from the Mausoleum, from 
the later Ephesos Temple, from the Nerecid Monument, 
and from the Temple of Apollo at Phigaleia, and above 
all by the sublime figure of Demeter found at Cnidos, 
the finest isolated piece of sculpture in the collection, 
and one that ranks at least equal with the Venus de 
Milo at the Louvre. The relics of the larger fourth- 
century monuments were also very well arranged by Dr. 
Murray ; they occupy four separate rooms, the principal 
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of which is mainly devoted to the remains of the cele- 
brated tomb—once one of the marvels of the world— 
erected at Halicarnassos by Queen Artemisia for her 
husband and brother Mausolos. Since Dr. Murray’s 
time the Ephesos Room has been altered for the better, 
through the transfer from the Archaic Room to this one 
of the relics of the sixth-century temple, which are now 
shown opposite to the sculptures and architectural 
members of the later one, thus facilitating most interest- 
ing comparison between the earlier and later Ionic 
orders. The exhibition of the Phigaleian frieze has also 
been improved, and the room where it is shown shelters, 
besides other highly interesting Greek reliefs, one of 
the best acquisitions the department has made for a long 
time—viz. the exquisite life-size figure of a girl, bought 
last year at the Trentham Hall sale. Some commend- 
able changes have been made lately in the Archaic Room, 
the seated figures and the recumbent lion from the 
Sacred Way of Branchide having been placed in the 
centre on a line with the all-important Harpy Tomb from 
Xanthos; while the fine frieze representing cocks and 
hens, also from Xanthos, has been raised three or 
four feet higher against the wall, so as to be seen at 
better advantage. As to the casts of the A®gina 
Pediments, we suggest that the time has come to com- 
plete them and to arrange the individual figures in 
accordance with the late Dr. Furtwangler’s discoveries, 
as shown in the Guide Book; this is all the more im- 
portant because, as everybody knows, the arrangement 
of the originals at Munich, now definitely known to be 
entirely wrong, cannot possibly be altered on account 
of Thorwaldsen’s restorations. It is indeed a great 
blessing there was no Thorwaldsen in England at the 
time the Elgin marbles entered the country! Much 
interest has been added to the portrait busts and statues 
in the Roman Room by the short historical notice which 
has recently been affixed to each of them. 

The general arrangement of the rooms on the first 
floor containing the smaller Greek and Roman 
antiquities is also due to Dr. Murray; but here a great 
many alterations of detail—some for the better, some 
for the worse—have been made, and a good deal can 
still be done in the way of improvement. The Terra-cotta 
Room has been excellently rearranged, and the contents 
properly classified in chronological order. The re- 
arrangement of the bronzes, good in itself, has been 
unfortunately marred by the extraordinary idea of lining 
the cases of the larger ones with brown-paper-coloured 
velveteen, which makes them look as if they had just 
been prepared for the photographer. Figures in the 
round must be bathed in air and light; if a background 
was thought desirable for some of them, a more suitable 
colour than the present one should, at any rate, have 
been chosen. A more logical distribution of the vases 
in the First and Second Vase Rooms is advisable, and, if 
we are not mistaken, has already been begun; as for 
the Vases of the Finest Period, in the Third Vase Room, 
it is highly desirable that all the Kylikes decorated both 
inside and outside should be shown in such a way that 
the two sides should be on view; at present only a few 
of them are exhibited in this manner. A great and most 
happy innovation is the Room of Greek and Roman Life, 
in which, to quote the preface to the Guide Book, 
“an attempt has been made to bring together a number 
of miscellaneous antiquities which hitherto have been 
scattered through the Department, in such a method as 
illustrates the purpose for which they were intended, 
rather than their artistic quality or their place in the 
evolution of craft or design’’. The ‘‘ attempt ’’ has 
been entirely successful, and has given occasion to one 
of the best and most comprehensive Guide Books yet 
issued, a perfect model in itself. The Room of Gold 
Ornaments and Gems—with the Portland Vase as its 
principal attraction—remains practically as it was at 
the time of Dr. Murray: the four fine cameos acquired 
ten years ago at the sale of the Marlborough Collection 
have just lately been incorporated in the general series 
and look much better in their new place. The sooner 
the so-called ‘‘ Treasure of the Oxus ’’, now exhibited 
in the Corridor of the Gold Room, is put out of sight, 
the better; with a few exceptions the articles in it are 


at least very doubtful, and a good many are forgeries 
of the worst kind. 

From the point of view of the open-book policy, 
the Department of Coins and Medals is rather back- 
ward: not through any fault of the keepers, but 
mainly for want of space and accommodation, their 
book still remains to a great extent a closed one for 
the general public. This is especially deplorable as far 
as Greek art is concerned. The invention of coinage 
is due to the Greeks, most probably to the bankers of 
Halicarnassos and adjacent Asia Minor Greek colonies, 
who towards the end of the eighth century B.c. began 
stamping the small gold and electron ingots which passed 
through their hands as currency with a mark of some 
sort intended to guarantee the weight and purity of the 
metal; such ingots very soon assumed a round and more 
regular shape, which we find already in the older silver 
coins from AZgina, nearly contemporary with the Asia 
Minor ‘‘ beans ’’. Curious to say, none of the surround- 
ing peoples with whom the Asiatic and European 
Greeks were in constant communication, political or 
commercial, took up the wonderful invention which at 
present seems to us of such obvious necessity that we 
scarcely realise how the civilised world of old can ever 
have got on without it; as a matter of fact, however, 
neither the Pheenicians, with their practical commercial 
sense, nor the Lydians or the Persians, who claimed 
supremacy over the very cities where the new currency 
was initiated, nor, of course, the Egyptians, ever had 
coinage, till the conquests of Alexander disseminated 
the Greek civilisation all through the Eastern world. 
The Romans came to know of it through the Greek cities 
in Sicily and Magna Grecia, and began striking silver 
coins towards the beginning of the third century B.c. 
In the meantime, with the Greeks, die-sinking, like 
everything else, had fallen within the domain of Art, 
and their coins, above all those struck during the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c., by the Dorians of Sicily at 
Syracuse and Agrigentum, have never been equalled 
and remain for ever a standard of beauty for the 
artist and a model of perfection for the die-sinker. Now, 
in strong contrast with the other great public collections 
abroad, not one single original Greek coin is on open 
view at the British Museum, and the general visitor has 
to be satisfied with a few galvanoplastic facsimiles 
exhibited at the entrance of the rooms where the 
magnificent gathering of coins and medals are kept 
under lock and key ! This is quite inadequate. Of course 
it is out of the question to exhibit the whole collection ; 
but a choice of the more important original specimens 
ought undoubtedly to be shown alongside with the other 
Greek small monuments. The keepers of the Library 
do not grudge the visitor the sight of their most 
invaluable treasures, and do not substitute autotypes 
for the originals of the Bacchylides, Aristotle and 
Herondas papyri and of the Codex Alexandrinus, of the 
Mazarin Bible, or of the Caxtons and other incunabula. 
The small gathering of original specimens other than 
Greek exhibited in the narrow gallery to the right of 
the main Coin Room gives the visitor—and principally 
the visitor who has travelled abroad and seen the 
magnificent display at the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in 
Berlin, or at the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris—a very 
poor idea of the contents of our national collection, which 
is nevertheless one of the richest known. Let us hope 
that room will be found in the new buildings for a display 
more worthy of the nation and of its numismatic 
treasures. 


THE CASE FOR AFFORESTATION. 
By An Expert. 
(In Two Articles.) 


HE case for increased afforestation is clear. The 
Commissioners estimate in their report that 
there are nine million acres of land suitable for plant- 
ing in the United Kingdom *‘ without material encroach- 
ment upon agricultural land ’’. Briefly, their proposal 
is to acquire this land and to plant it, almost entirely 
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with coziferous timber, at the rate of a hundred and 
fifty thousand acres a year. Since it is impossible 
for private owners to afforest on any such scale, even 
if they had the means to do it, it is proposed that the 
scheme shall be national, undertaken and financed 
by the State. It is argued that the United Kingdom 
has the smallest percentage of woodland of all 
European countries. ‘‘ A forest crop differs in many 
respects from an agricultural crop, and chiefly in this, 
that it takes a much longer period to attain maturity. 
The success of forestry depends to a large extent 
on a well-thought-out scheme of operations with 
continuity of management throughout the whole 
period of the rotation. On private property such ‘per- 
sistence is difficult to secure. The State, on the other 
hand, never dies, so that a scheme of operations can 
be inaugurated with every prospect of being carried to 
a successful conclusion.’’ Moreover, the State can 
command the necessary capital and can afford to wait 
for payment of the accumulated interest thereon until 
the whole can be repaid in a lump sum when the crop 
has matured. Much of the report is taken up by the 
question of ‘‘ unemployment ’’. Undoubtedly forestry 
will employ a larger number of men than it will 
displace, and will in that way lessen the ranks of 
the unemployed. The report states that in the 
work of afforestation itself—that is the original en- 
closing, planting, draining &c. of the land—twelve 
men will be required for every hundred acres, or for 
the whole hundred and fifty thousand acres to be dealt 
with annually, eighteen thousand men for the five 
months in winter during which planting operations 
are carried on. As to this question, it is the peculiar 
advantage of afforestation, and also of many of the 
operations of forestry after the forest is established, 
that they are carried on in the winter. On farms, in 
gardens, in a hundred rural pursuits, far more men 
are employed in summer than are needed in winter, and 
year by year these men are in dire distress all winter, 
having been abundantly employed in summer. To 
such men as these, forestry operations in their neigh- 
bourhood will be a boon. It is not likely that much 
assistance will be derived from the bodies of men who 
demonstrate with flags from the Embankment to Hyde 
Park. But in all businesses, in docks, in factories, there 
is fluctuation in employment owing to the vicissitudes 
of trade, and there are many useful labourers and 
mechanics travelling our roads who can use a spade 
and would be thankful for a job in winter. A good deal 
of evidence has been taken by the Commission as to 
how far such men would or would not be useful in the 
operation of planting. Most of us who have experience 
of planting will be of opinion that if the work is done by 
them, with but one formean to a dozen labourers, the 
cost of the work, alarming as it is already, will be 
largely increased by reason of the many failures. There 
is no need, however, to labour the point, for in afforest- 
ing there is an immense amount of simple work, such 
as road-making, embanking, levelling, which can be 
done by any able-bodied labourers without employing 
them in planting itself. But since the greater part of 
this work is to be done on ‘‘ rough mountain and heath 
land ”’ the difficulty of housing these men will be all the 
greater, far greater than can be dismissed in a few lines 
in Clause 54 of the report. 

The permanent labour employed is calculated at one 
man per hundred acres, which will rise to ninety 
thousand men when the whole area is dealt with. This 
alone is an important matter. To find lasting work 
for fifteen hundred additional men every year for about 
cighty years is a great boon to the country. Yet even 
this may not prove so beneficial as the intermittent work 
which will be wanted every winter. This work will, 
and already does on private lands and in State forests, 
provide work in winter for many of the hands turned 
off by the local farmers, whose business is most slack 
just when the forester can be busy. It will also, and 
does already, enable many a small holder, market gar- 
dener, or man with an intermittent trade to carry on 
through the winter without distress, and it is extremely 
likely that when forestry operations become established 


in suitable districts the certainty of winter employment 
with liberty in the summer will do more to promote 
small holdings and establish people on the land than 
any agitation or any Act of Parliament that has as yet 
been passed. 

The first point is to get the land. It is under- 
stood that it is to consist of ‘‘ rough mountain land 
used for grazing ’’, as it appears in the returns to 
the Board of Agriculture; that it is not to lie above 
the level of 1500 feet—and this is probably too high 
a limit—and that it is not to average a higher purchase 
price than £6 10s. Without doubt a very large area 
of such land can be got by negotiation, but until 
this has failed it is a pity to rouse the inevitable 
opposition to the scheme*of many and many a land- 
owner who might otherwise have supported it by the 
compulsory powers it is proposed to assume. It is 
proposed that the whole of the land, which in the opinion 
of the Commissioners to be appointed is more suitable 
for affgrestation than for agriculture, shall be surveyed 
and scheduled. The unfortunate owner has to choose 
with, as it were, a pistol to his head whether he will 
afforest his land at his own charges to the satisfaction 
of the Commissioners or whether he .will sell it out- 
right at a price to be fixed by arbitration. No attention 
apparently is to be paid to his own inclinations or to 
the amenities of his estate, unless fortunately the 
arbitrator takes them into account. But the ‘‘ jingling 
of the guinea ’’ is to be held to atone for every breaking 
up of farms or family estates, and the compulsory 
powers of the Small Holdings Act are cited as a prece- 
dent, as also the Military Lands Bill under which 
Salisbury Plain was purchased. But this was a purely 
local affair, comparatively small in extent, limited to a 
single county and to a not large body of landowners. 
The Small Holdings Act is no doubt more universal in 
its application, but as compared with the proposed new 
powers it is a bagatelle. It never can break up a farm 
or estate as this proposal may do. The things are on 
a different scale altogether. The proposed co-partner- 
ship between State and private owner is not likely to 
succeed in many cases. Certainly few owners will care 
to plant up their own land under compulsion under the 
superintendence of the Commissioners. In some cases 
this may work very hardly. Take the case of the large 
Wiltshire and Hampshire sheep farms, with large houses 
and costly steadings, cottages, &c. The farm usually 
is in three sections: first, the water meadows near the 
homestead, essential for the maintenance of the sheep 
in the earlier part of the year; next, the middle portion 
of the farm, under plough, where all the food for the 
sheep in winter is grown, together with other crops 
and cereals in rotation; lastly, the upland or down at 
the upper part of the farm, essential for the depasturing 
of sheep in the summer. Take away any one of these 
three sections, and you destroy the whole economy of 
the farm, and with it the farm itself. The whole system 
of mutton growing as practised for centuries is upset 
and the machine for growing it rendered useless. There- 
fore under any fair compact the State will have to buy 
the whole farm, steading, house and all. It is not 
likely that this can be achieved at the average price of 
£6 tos. per acre or even at the maximum for profitable 
planting, given as £10. It is no doubt the upper or 
down land that will for the most part be taken for 
planting. But what is to become of the rest? It is 
admitted that some disturbance of farms will take place, 
and it is suggested that ‘‘ other forms of agriculture 
can be adopted ’’. That is very doubtful in these large 
down farms. Even the bait of ‘‘ profitable use for 
small holdings ’’ is dangled before the public as an atone- 
ment for disturbance of this kind. But the success of 
small holdings is as yet on the knees of the gods. It 
by no means follows that because a large number of 
persons have been enticed and encouraged into under- 
taking small holdings they will make small holdings 
succeed. We have yet to know what the effect may be, 
even with judicious selection of tenants, at the end of, 
say, ten years, and we shall then see whether the tax- 
payer will be ready to allow his credit to be further 
pledged in experiments with land cultivation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
SUFFRAGETTES IN COUNCIL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

2 Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, 24 January 1909. 

‘* All applications to be made to the Secretary, Mrs. Weller ; 
and when I got home there was the committee a sitting in 
our front parlour, fourteen women—I wish you could ha’ 
heard them, Sammy—there they was, a passing resolutions 
an’ voting supplies and all sorts of games.’’—PICKWICK. 

Sir,—Will you give me space for some final words 
upon the meeting of suffragettes held on 8 January in 
the Queen’s Hall, in reply to the criticisms of the two 
gentlemen whose letters appear in your number of this 
week ? 

The first writer is anonymous—signing himself ‘‘ A 
Member of the Men’s League for Woman Suffrage ’’. 
He says my letter is painful reading—a sentiment I 
fully endorse ; for I found listening to such speeches as 
these ladies made was a painful ordeal. He suggests 
I should consider the excellent work done by Finnish 
patriot females. I am well acquainted with North- 
Eastern Europe, and I have yet to learn that any 
excellent work has been done by would-be revolu- 
tionists in Poland, Lithuania, Finland, or Russia 
proper. 

With regard to this gentleman’s observations upon 
female rulers and women warriors, they appear some- 
what futile. Queen Elizabeth’s advisers, councillors, 
and directors were all men, and thus was the Armada 
defeated. It has been aptly said the success of female 
sovereigns is because a man is sure to reign, while 
kings and princes are too often influenced by their 
wives or mistresses. With regard to Jeanne d’Arc, 
she is usually regarded more as a Saint than a warrior. 

While, although the Grande Mademoiselle is recorded 
to have sat firmly upon a cannon declaring she would 
never leave Paris, still Condé, and Condé alone, saved 
his own army. The member of the M.L.W.S.’s claim 
that women should sit in Parliament, on the plea that the 
clergy in medizval times, who did not draw the sword, 
were assigned the highest place in the Legislature, 
surely borders upon the grotesque. 

His reproach to the Catholic women of France for not 
banding themselves into a shrieking sisterhood in an 
effort to compel the atheistic Government of their 
country to change its anti-clerical policy is somewhat 
preposterous. 

Your second correspondent stoutly impugns my 
veracity. He, if I mistake not, is a certain ex-Very 
Rev. Father Joseph McCabe who some years ago fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of M. Loyson (Pére Hyacinthe). 
But although Mr. McCabe has renounced his priest- 
hood, doubtless he still retains that power of total 
abstraction from all but one object which he learnt 
during his seminarial training, and possibly this gift 
made him oblivious as to what was going on behind 
his chair, which he tells you was in the front row of 
Stalls. 

When the chosen band of orators filed in, the five- 
shilling stalls, with the exception of two front rows, 
presented ‘‘ a beggarly array of half-empty benches ”’, 
while the shilling and sixpenny seats in the back of the 
hall were crowded to excess. Ata sign from the ‘‘ chair- 
man ”’, and under the skilful guidance of the white-robed 
damsels acting as ushers, the occupants of the back 
seats, rising en masse, in an infinitesimally short period 
completely filled the more expensive seats, the cheaper 
places remaining empty for the rest of the evening. In 
the five-shilling gallery, where I sat, not a tenth of the 
seats were occupied. 

I did not purchase a programme, and, as all the 
speakers were unknown to me, I gave their description 
as I saw them. A lady who I now learn is a Mrs. 
Despard spoke, as I thought, half an hour; Mr. 
McCabe says ten minutes. But if the ex-reverend 
gentleman looks back to his pulpit days he may remem- 
ber that there are preachers who can make half an hour 
appear ten minutes, while others turn ten minutes into 
an apparent half-hour. To him the Finnish patriot 
speech appeared the reverse of bloodthirsty, and very 


moderate. To my mind, speaking of an assassin as a 
young hero and to say all and every means are just in 
the cause of revolutionary freedom are most bloodthirsty 
remarks. 

I notice Mr. McCabe does not refer to the fact that 
the Tsar’s veto renders the measures proposed by 
patriots, male and female, in the Finnish Diet 
innocuous. The occurrences at Tottenham last Satur- 
day should open English people’s eyes as to the danger 
of encouraging foreign revolutionaries, particularly 
Russian. For though we may find Tolstoi and the 
engaging Finnish lady patriots in the top section of the 
movement, we shall also find plenty of Jacob Lepidas’s 
and Hefelds at the bottom. 

I remain faithfully yours, 
Jessica SYKEs. 


THE ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT 
IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
January 1909. 

Sir,—By the abolition of capital punishment in Ireland 
I do not of course mean abolition by legislation, but in 
practice. The simple question is whether, assuming that 
evidence of an agrarian murder and the identity of the 
murderer is complete, there is at present any great 
probability of the murderer receiving the only punish- 
ment which meets the case. 

It must be remembered that no one can be sentenced 
to death in Ireland except on the verdict of a jury, and 
that a unanimous verdict. Now, unfortunately, trial 
by jury has entirely broken down, and if the Public 
Prosecutor cannot rely upon juries to convict where the 
evidence is clear, there is no other remedy, because the 
Crimes Act of 1887, unlike Mr. Gladstone’s Act of 1882, 
does not contain any provision for the trial of such cases 
by a commission of judges. 

I have no desire to lay upon Mr. Birrell, the present 
holder of that office of lost reputations, more blame than 
he deserves; but there is no doubt that he is largely 
responsible for the present state of matters. I do not 
suggest that he contemplated what his inconsiderate 
lenience to, and indeed palliation of, cattle-driving 
would lead to; but what has happened is this. If I 
remember right, cattle-driving became aggressive at 
latest about July or August of 1907, and yet notwith- 
standing the failure to obtain convictions it is almost 
incredible that Mr. Birrell did not order an application 
to be made for change of venue and trial by a special 
jury until December of that year. When in the follow- 
ing month of January a trial took place, the jury dis- 
agreed. I have no doubt that most of the special jurors 
were prepared to do their duty, the evidence being per- 
fectly clear; but unanimity was required, and one or 
more of the jury, either through timidity or partiality, 
declined to convict, and so the trial came to nothing. 

Now the effect of this was to strike a very serious blow 
at trial by jury; and now that the Government have to 
deal with the natural sequel to unbridled and unpunished 
lawlessness—that is with assassination—they can no 
longer rely upon trial by jury, and have no other remedy 
to substitute for it. 

I have assumed up to this point that sufficient evidence 
has been obtained to warrant conviction, but owing to 
Mr. Birrell’s obstinate and unconstitutional refusal to use 
the Crimes Act in any circumstances, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, in some cases to obtain the requisite 
evidence. The Crimes Act of 1887 contains provisions 
inserted expressly for that purpose, but these he will 
not use. 

I have only one more observation to make, but it is 
one which I think requires consideration. Supposing 
that Mr. Birrell were removed from his present office, 
and relegated to a more congenial sphere, which of his 
present colleagues could be trusted or would be allowed 
to administer law and order in Ireland more firmly than 
he has done? The whole of the present Cabinet have 
tacitly, and some of them openly, endorsed his 
administration in Ireland. Is there one of them who 
could confidently be expected to treat the lawlessness 
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which undoubtedly exists in some parts of Ireland with 
greater firmness? Those among them whom one would 
naturally have expected to act as a check upon the Chief 
Secretary have contented themselves with attending to 
their own departments, and letting him go his own way. 
I trust that when Parliament meets these matters 
will be prominently brought before it by members of 

the Opposition in both Houses. 
I am yours truly, M. 


THE ONLY WAY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
24 Ward Street, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
South Africa, 28 December 1908. 
Sir,—It has often been said lately that within the last 
two years or so the interests of England in South Africa 
have receded. May I therefore ask the hospitality of 
your columns for the following view of the matter ? 
I suggest that there is only one way of safeguarding 
and advancing English interests in South Africa and of 
preventing further dissension, and that is by extinguish- 
ing the Dutch language, which I contend is, and 
always has been, our real and sole enemy in that 
country. We are continually being exhorted to effect 
‘the reconciliation of the two white races ’’. But, 
speaking politically, I suggest that there are not and 
never have been (among the whites) two races in South 
Africa. Had there not been two tongues in that country 
none of the conflicts of 1899 and previous years would 
have occurred. The various men who in 1899 fought 
for the maintenance of the two Dutch Republics 
would never have done so had they been unable to 
speak Dutch. Men who speak only English, no matter 
what their race may be, do not found and fight for 
Dutch Republics. The Orange Free State would not 
have taken sides with the Transvaal against England 
if it had not spoken Dutch. If a body of men speak 
Dutch they are bound to be hostile to the interests of 
England ; they must, in the very nature of things, sup- 
port Dutch interests. A country fit for white settle- 
ment is of value to England practically in proportion to 
the percentage of English spoken in it. This applies to 
England itself. If London spoke no English it would 
be of no value whatever to an Englishman as a field of 
activity, and would be hostile to the interests of the rest 
of England. About half the population of South Africa 
speaks Dutch, and among that half an Englishman is 
really in a foreign and hostile country, though nominally 
in an English colony. This hostility is solely due to 
the presence of the Dutch language and is quite irre- 
spective of race. If the Dutch speakers were of purely 
English blood they would still be hostile to England. 
And if the people of purely Dutch race spoke only 
English they would support England through thick and 
thin. People cohere according to language, not race. 
It is impossible to conciliate folk who speak different 
tongues. The only way is to bring about unity of 
language. Why is it that there are in South Africa 
only two parties, Dutch and English? I reply, Because 
there are only two languages. If there were several 
more tongues there would be as many more parties, 
each hostile to all the others. Introduce, say, the 
Italian language, race remaining unchanged. Imme- 
diately there would arise a party which would desire 
neither a Dutch State nor an English, but an Italian 
one. And so on. This is of course part of a larger 
question upon which I will not dilate in the limited 
compass of this letter. 

I venture to think that it is very desirable in the 
interests of all concerned that the foregoing view should 
be placed before the English Government and public 
with a view to its adoption. I shall therefore be pleased 
to receive any contributions for that purpose, which 
may be sent, by cheque or otherwise, to me at my 
address, and will be acknowledged immediately. Need- 
less to say, I will also gladly afford any further informa- 
tion to any who may care to communicate with me on 
the subject. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS VERSUS VOLUNTARY 
CHARITIES. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAy REVIEW. 


7 January 1909. 

Sir,—The tenor of the various proposals made for 
raising the money required for old-age pensions leads 
me to suspect that Mr. Lloyd George and his followers 
have largely overlooked the formidable weapon of re- 
taliation possessed by the taxpayers. I do not refer to 
polling-booth retaliation (for all parties seem unhappily 
more or less agreed on this measure of general pauperisa- 
tion), but to the tax-payer’s power of confining himself 
to a given sum in some form of charity to the ‘‘ working ”’ 
classes. It is the pride and boast of our free traders 
that under the present system of taxation every penny 
falls on the British consumer and taxpayer. That sys- 
tem, as a fiscal system, is demonstrably absurd and 
antiquated ; but it undoubtedly has the lonely merit of 
enabling the taxpayer to calculate accurately what he 
will have to pay for old-age pensions, especially if, as 
seems likely, they are to come out of a direct tax like the 
income-tax. 

Let us take the case of a man having an income from 
investments of £2000 a year. On Mr. Money’s scheme, 
sketched in your issue of the 2nd inst., that man will 
have to pay twopence in the pound extra, equals 
£16 13s. 4d., towards old-age pensions. Such a man 
may give yearly (say) £40 in voluntary charities exist- 
ing purely for the benefit of the ‘‘ working ’’ classes, 
such as hospitals, nursing assistance, convalescent 
homes, orphanages, and so forth. Now comes the 
‘* working ’? man, and insists on a huge compulsory 
State charity to provide a pension for him in his old age. 
What is the result? The average £2000 man will give 
his £40 as before ; but he will deduct £16 13s. 4d. from 
his voluntary charities to make up a fund for the new 
compulsory charity. The ‘‘ working ’’ man cannot both 
eat his cake and have it ; he cannot insist that all former 
charities are to continue as before, and that the new 
compulsory charity is simply to be added to them. In 
other words, he will, at the hands of the average income- 
tax payer, not profit a penny by his new scheme. 

We shall accordingly see in the near future a great 
and natural lessening of the stream of money for volun- 
tary ‘‘ working ” class charities. But under a fiscal 
system, which threw the whole or part of any new tax 
on the foreigner, the retaliation I have foreshadowed 
would of course be wholly or in part unnecessary, and 
Mr. Lloyd George’s protégés would really derive some 
benefit. Yours faithfully, 

T. M. Horsratt. 


CATHOLIC AND ‘“‘ ROMANIST ”’. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REviEew. 
Kingstown, 16 January 1909. 


Sir,—The correspondence you are publishing week by 
week dealing with the name ‘‘ Catholic’ is at once 
amusing and saddening. 
I am old enough to remember England, when a 
Catholic priest was readily recognised by his collar, the 
parson by his tie; now we find the parson arrayed in 
the Roman collar ! 
Again, in those days the old religion was known the 
world over as Catholic, the new as Protestant, from 
High Court judge, to the cabman in the street. 
Lastly, it is reserved for these present days to find 
ministers of the Established Church ‘‘ saying Mass ”’ 
in Roman vestments. This may explain the evident 
anxiety of some correspondents to arrogate to them- 
selves the title of the ‘‘ Catholic and Roman Church ”’. 
Even, as I have shown, they have coolly taken from 
us the Roman collar and vestment etc. in my time. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

F. Francis Barry. 


P.S.—I beg the indulgence of Anglicans for the use of 


A. W. ALDERSON. 


the term ‘‘ Protestaat ’’ in the above. 
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THE NIGHT WATCHMAN IN ‘“ THE 
MASTERSINGERS ”’. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


27 Thornton Road, Wimbledon S.W. 
3 February 1909. 


Sir,—My attention has been directed to an article in 
your last issue entitled ‘‘ At the Opera ’’, by Filson 
Young. The writer therein points out ‘‘a group of 
new blemishes ”’ in the recent first performance of ‘* The 
Mastersingers ’’. I quote the following from ‘‘ Blemish 
No. 4’’: ** The night watchman in Act 2 (Mr. Francis 
Harford) . . . inexcusably left his horn lying on the 
stage while its note was sounding loud and clear. The 
most lovely scenic moment . .. sadly marred, and 
turned into farce ’’. 

This statement is absolutely and entirely devoid of 
truth. The horn was suspended from my neck by a 
cord loop, and short of disrobing on the stage, entailing 
the laying down of spear and lamp, thus freeing both 
hands, the action complained of was a sheet impos- 
sibility. Furthermore I can bring half a hundred 
witnesses to prove that the horn was at my lips during 
its note ‘* sounding loud and clear ’’. 

I make no mention of this writer’s further criticism. 
It is merely my duty to carry out, as far as in me lies, 
the instructions as to Wagner’s wishes and traditions— 
which come from the very highest authorities. These 
are no doubt as much open to criticism as is, for instance, 
the specification of a steam car. But a deliberate mis- 
statement of facts, couched in such language, is 
calculated to do my professional reputation an 
immensity of harm, and I feel sure that I have only to 
point this out for you to make the necessary correction. 


Yours faithfully, 


J. Francis Harrorp. 


[Mr. Filson Young, to whom we have shown this 
letter, writes as follows: ‘‘ On the assumption that Mr. 
Harford is really in earnest about carrying out ‘ the 
mstructions as to Wagner’s wishes and traditions ’, 
let me recommend him to read the stage direction con- 
cerning the last entry of the night watchman—der 
Nacht wachter schreitet langsam dieselbe hinab. That 
is all the instruction and tradition with which he need 
concern himself, and it contains no warrant for the 
lively and skittish movements of the watchman as played 
by him at the first performance of ‘ Meistersinger ’. 
It was this general deportment with which my criticism, 
most of which Mr. Harford has omitted to quote, was 
chiefly concerned, and I also called attention to the less 
important, but still quite inexcusable, fault of his not 
having the horn at his lips while the note which is 
supposed to come from it was sounding. Unlike Mr. 
Harford, I do not think it necessary to accuse anyone 
whom I believe to be mistaken of ‘ deliberate ’ mis- 
statement of facts; I daresay he sincerely believes that 
his putting the horn to his lips was coincident with the 
note off the stage, but I can assure him that it was not; 
the note had been sounding some time before he raised 
the horn to his lips. If he tells me that the horn was not 
on the ground, I must believe him; but I should like 
to know what it was that was lying at his feet. At any 
rate, my chief point is that the horn, whether lying on 
the ground or hung by a cord from Mr. Harford’s 
neck, was not where it ought to have been—at his 
lips; and not the evidence of twice fifty people would 
convince me that it was. No doubt Mr. Harford did 
better at the second performance of ‘ Meistersinger ’, 
which I was unable to attend, but I hope to be at the 
third, and if I find that he has corrected the faults to 
which I have called attention I shall be delighted to 
record the fact.’-—Ep. Saturpay Review. | 


REVIEWS. 
POOR BURNABY! 


“The Life of Colonel Fred Burnaby.” By Thomas 
Wright. London: Everett. 1908. 12s. net. 


ow who knew Fred Burnaby will think the 

worst piece of bad luck that ever befell him was 
to have his life written by Mr. Thomas Wright. Mr. 
Wright’s one and only justification is that he had the 
permission of Colonel Burnaby’s relatives, which, if 
reports be true, is more than he had when he set him- 
self to write the biographies of other celebrated men. 
Mr. Wright has already proved himself unfit for any 
biographical work; but he has now proved that there 
can be a subject less fit for his handling than even his 
other luckless victims. The essence of Burnaby’s 
career was its rough and straightforward simplicity, 
his defiance of conventionalities, and his almost child- 
like way of doing, saying, or writing whatever his 
feelings prompted. To write the life of such a man 
required one intimately acquainted with Burnaby’s ways 
and able to discriminate in what to place on record or 
pass over as mere surplusage. Yet here we have his 
life told im the pitiable jargon of the hack journalist in 
quest of sensational ‘‘ copy ’’, one ignorant alike of the 
circle in which Burnaby moved and of all military 
matters, reckless of his facts, careless of his dates, and 
possessed of an insatiable desire to make his hero pose 
for effect at the most inopportune moments, even if in 
doing so he drags out some totally unimportant incident 
of his early manhood. For Mr. Wright’s style we may 
take a couple of sentences. When he wants to say 
that it was a time of peace when Burnaby joined the 
Blues, he says ‘‘ it did not synchronise with a piping 
time of war’’. Again, when he wants to tell us how 
Burnaby’s fit of depression left him at the near approach 
of the Birmingham election, he says ‘‘ he was some- 
times afflicted with the melancholy of the padge-owl, 
but all his atrabilious humours vanished at the thought 
of the approaching hurly-burly ’’. 

For Mr. Wright the simpiest facts of history are 
apparently unworthy of attention. Thus Aratf’s re- 
bellion in Egypt in 1882 is styled ‘‘ the troubles in the 
Soudan, the fruit of the Mahdi’s activity ’’, whilst the 
date of the battle of Omdurman is given as Decem- 
ber 1899 in place of September 1898. Absolute dis- 
regard is shown where the spelling of the names of 
Burnaby’s comrades and contemporaries is concerned, 
mostly men well known to society and the world; thus 
Wombwell spelt ‘‘ Womwell’’, Hartopp as 
‘* Hentopp ’’, Joceleyn Bagot as Josselin Bagot ’’, 
Magniac as ‘‘ Maniac’’, Owen Byrne as ‘‘ Owen 
Bryne ’’, John Adye as John Adie’, and so on 
throughout the book. 

Burnaby’s interest in ballooning was genuine, and 
his run across the Channel a fine performance worth 
describing, but not in Mr. Wright’s fashion, who, 
by the way, styles a big balloon “* a truly Gargantuan 
aerostat’’’. When in quest of scientific facts he 
resorts to the ‘‘ Daily News’ to prove how this 
balloon was so heavy that ‘‘ had it fallen it would 
have more than sufficed to smash in the dome of 
S. Paul’s, if not to bring a great part of the entire 
edifice to the ground ’’! That the Roval Horse Guards 
is a regiment of cavalry and that the Horse Guards is 
the building in Whitehall where the Duke of Cambridge 
carried out his duties as Commander-in-Chief is 
beyond Mr. Wright’s comprehension. The reader 
will be much mystified on reading that Burnaby was 
found sitting in his shirt-sleeves on his bedside 
at one time, and at another giving dinner parties to 
aeronauts and press-men in the Commander-in-Chief’s 
offices in Whitehall. Possibly these incidents took 


place in the Cavalry Barracks at Windsor or near the 
Regent’s Park. 

We will pass over the story of his political campaign 
in Birmingham, which abounds with inaccuracies, and 
come to his military career in the Soudan. Here Mr. 
Wright is quite at his best as the most astounding of 
military biographers. To him a “ cavalry screen *’ be- 
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comes a ‘‘ cavalry stream ’’, his shrapnel bullets weigh 
three ounces apiece, his Gardners and Gatlings fire, we 
beg his pardon, “ belch ’’, iron, not leaden, bullets. 
The battle of Abu-Klea has been often mis-described, 
but we cede to Mr. Wright's account the palm for 
incomprehensibility and inaccuracy. He places ‘‘ two 
batteries ’’ (twelve guns) inside the square in place of 
two small seven-pounder mountain guns. The “‘ croco- 
dile-hide shields ’’ he describes so graphically were 
never carried at all, since the Mahdi had forbidden their 
use. But it requires the crocodile hide of an inferior 
journalist to support the assertion that ‘‘ the soldiers’ 
bayonets, being too long, became softened by the con- 
tinuous firing, and consequently lost their effective- 
ness ’’. The Arab rush was across only four hundred 
yards, and such was its suddenness and rapidity that 
probably no man fired more than ten rounds, and many 
only two or three (owing to their front being masked). 
That a Martini-Henry single-loader, firing black 
powder, could affect the temper of steel after a few 
rounds is quite untrue. 

We have said enough to expose the scandal of a 
mere biography-monger being allowed to write the life 
of such a man as Burnaby. The only thing worth 
reading in the whole book is the six pages by Lord 
Binning about Burnaby’s death at Abu-Klea. ; 

Many of the illustrations are unnecessary and in- 
apposite : Colonel Marling’s, for instance, who seems to 
have lent Burnaby a pony in the Bayuda desert. He 
certainly was not ‘‘ with him when he fell ’’. 


ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWY AND BAD. 


“ British Butterflies and other Insects.’ Edited by 
Edward Thomas. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 
1908. 6s. 


“] Se fascinating pursuit of entomology may be 

approached from several different points of view. 
There is your pure scientist, whose sole desire is to know 
about insects all there is to be known about them to the 
minutest particular. There is your philosopher, who 
co-ordinates this minute scientific knowledge, and 
induces and deduces -therefrom his sublime theories of 
life. There is your systematist, who spends infinite 
time, pains, and ingenuity in running to earth the subtle 
relationship of the endless kinds of insects, tabulating 
them under families, genera, and species, and giving 
these their learned names. There is your enthusiastic 
lover of Nature, who is aware of these myriads of 
sentient creatures that live with him on this common 
carth, whose heart gocs out to them in a genuine 
sense of fellowship, and who longs to attain to a sympa- 
thetic understanding of their nature and manners. 
There is your economist, who, recognising the important 
part played by insects, directly and indirectly, in human 
affairs, tries to discover which of them affect us, and how 
they may be turned to advantage or destroyed. There 
is your mere collector, or curiosity-hunter, who seeks 
to get together all the specimens he can lay hands on, 
and gloat over their possession and over the envy of his 
brother collectors. There are all these different kinds of 
entomologists, and varying admixtures of them which 
we need not enumerate. 

To which of them is the present volume meant to 
appeal? We suppose to one of the mixed, adulterate, 
unenumerated kinds. Its editor, Mr. Edward Thomas, 
has enlisted the services of some admirable observers of 
Nature in its production. The names of two of these 
are known familiarly wherever any interest is taken in 
insect life. Mr. Richard South is a practical and 
learned lepidopterist of high established repute. Mr. 
George Dewar is an enthusiastic observer of the fauna 
and flora of the countryside, who watches sympa- 
thetically and writes with singular fascination. What- 
ever these students tell us is of rare interest and valuc. 
And the three other contributors to the letterpress of this 
book are not unworthy of the company of the two we 
have mentioned by name. So far let us praise, and 
praise heartily. 


But the writers of the book are plainly not considered 
a sufficient attraction on their own merits. So it is. 
elaborately decked out with an ornamental cover and five 
showy illustrations. These illustrations are coloured 
representations of two species of butterflies, and one 
species each of a moth, a bee, and a dragon-fly. All 
these insects are shown resting on or flitting about the 
plants they affect; and at the bottom of each plate, 
mounted in mimicry of a choice drawing or print, we 
read that it is ‘‘ from a photograph’’. From this 
appended note the innocent reader will naturally suppose 
that these pictures are from instantaneous photographs 
of the creatures taken amid their natural surroundings. 
Vain and delusive imagination! Let us say at once, and 
without qualification, that for the illustrations of this 
book we have nothing but condemnation. 

So sweeping a criticism must be justified. Justify it, 
therefore, we will by reference to two of the plates, that 
of the White Admiral and that of the Dragonfly. And 
in doing this our space will not allow us to show up all 
the inaccuracies that abound; we shall confine ourselves 
to but one or two of the most glaring errors. 

Let us take the White Admiral. In the figure repre- 
senting this butterfly on its upper side are shown on 
either forewing two large, conspicuous orange spots. 
In the real insect on its upper side there is not a vestige 
of such coloration. Again, on the under side of the 
living creature the portion of the wing nearest the body 
is largely and markedly suffused with an exquisite 
greyish blue. The most casual observer at once notices 
this suffusion and exclaims in admiration of it. Now, 
in the figure here representing the under side there is 
not even a suggestion of this blue. So much for the 
falsity of the butterfly’s portrait: let us turn to that of 
the dragonfly. The species represented is presumably 
Libellula depressa, a female example ; at least it is less 
unlike that than any other known British species. 
Amongst several errors, however, in its presentment there 
occur two amazing ones, the first in form, the second in 
colour. They are these: the eyes are shown as spread- 
ing along the head perpendicularly, whereas in reality 
they spread horizontally, so that the entire shape of the 
head is here conspicuously falsified; then, again, the 
blotches at the bases of the wings, instead of being deep 
brown, are painted tawny orange, as the body also is 
painted—a colour, it may be remarked, which in the real 
insect does not occur anywhere. We need continue these 
criticisms no further. 

Now it may naturally be asked, if a publication is so 
bad as you assert these illustrations to be, why take any 
notice of it? The question would be entirely pertinent 
and unanswerable supposing these illustrations stood 


alone or were very much out of the common. The un-' 


fortunate thing is, that out of the common they are 
not. It is the fashion nowadays to make much in the 
education of our children of what is called Nature- 
study. Properly understood and reasonably pursued 
the study of Nature may be an element in education of 
the highest value. But the tendency to-day in this, as 
in so many things, is to be in a hurry, to be feverishly 
itching for immediate showy results, in fact really but 
to toy with serious matters, to lust after the palm 
without the strain and dust of the course. And to meet 
this tendency, playing up to and fostering and inciting 
it, are all the ingenious inventions which science and 
machinery put at the disposal of commercialism, and of 
which commercialism so greedily avails itself. The 
illustrations in this book are an example of what we 
mean. We wish to arouse in children and others an 
interest in insect life. We know that if we can give 
them coloured pictures of insects we shall attain our end 
more quickly and with more amusement to the learners. 
Quite so. But if the coloured pictures we supply them 
with are scientifically false and artistically hideous, it 
would be well to pause a while and consider the result 
of what we are about. Good coloured illustrations of 
insects are delightful and invaluable. Such good 
coloured illustrations are to be had. But in the nature 
of the case they are only to be had if we are willing to 
pay a high price for them. They never can be produced 
cheaply as we nowadays understand cheapness. Let 
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us grasp that fact once and for all, and stop playing the 
fool with shams and makeshifts. 

Nor ‘have we any excuse for being seduced into 
acceptance of these on the plea of necessity. Black- 
and-white illustrations of insects, drawn with knowledge 
and printed with care, may be perfectly satisfactory 
things, capable of exciting in a learner all the interest 
and pleasure we need desiderate. To give but one or 
two examples. Look at many of the cuts in the late 
Mr. Stainton’s penny ‘‘ Weekly Intelligencer ’’, or in 
his ‘‘ Manual’’, or in the first edition of Newman's 
‘British Butterflies and Moths’’, or, to take a more 
recent instance, in ‘‘ The Cambridge Natural History ’’. 
We know by experience that the young mind appreciates 
and revels in such simple good work as this, and needs 
not to be tickled into further excitement by colours. 
When we do so further tickle it by the false and hideous 
coloration, to which alone we are able to run, we do 
harm in more than a single direction. If the letterpress 
is good which accompanies such illustrations, keep it, 
but tear these out and burnthem. They are as worthless 
as the clay upon which for the most part they are 
printed. 


ROUND THE ABRUZZI. 


‘In the Abruzzi.” By Anne Macdonell. 
Chatto and Windus. 1908. 6s. net. 


I’ has often been a matter of surprise to us, and 
perhaps of pleasure too, that while books and to 
spare seem to be written on nearly every part of Italy, 
the Abruzzi escape. But the inevitable has happened at 
last, and we must be thankful that since this book had 
to be written it should prove to be so good as it is. 
Miss Macdonell seems conscientiously to have travelled 
through the country and really to have tried to love and 
understand the people. Her book is by no means a 
mere guide-book, but is full of information on all sorts 
of subjects; she has read and appreciated the six 
volumes of De Nino’s ‘‘ Usi e Costumi Abruzzesi ”’ 
as well as many more obscure works. We should 
have indeed nothing but praise for this volume, which, 
as we have said, is within its limits excellent, if it were 
not for two matters which go far to spoil its worth. 
Painstaking and sincere as Miss Macdonell’s work is, it 
seems to us quite lifeless. She describes at considerable 
length some of the most beautiful landscapes in Italy, 
but in spite of all her pains the atmosphere escapes 
her; Italy refuses to live in her pages. And it 
is the same with the people. Details are piled on 
details, costumes, folklore, history, religion and art, 
even the love-songs, are discussed with considerable 
intelligence and a fair knowledge of the authorities, but 
again what all these should lead us to, the people, escape 
her, and we are left with a book that is always dis- 
appointing, for it is without life. There is her descrip- 
tion of Scanno for instance. Scanno is one of the most 
beautiful places in all Italy. So far as we know this 
is the first time anyone has written of it in English. It 
has the rare honour of not being mentioned in Baedeker, 
and altogether it is a place to keep secret in one’s heart, 
or, if one must write, to write of with enthusiasm and 
love. Yet this is what Miss Macdonell gives us : 


. . Youareaware of Scanno. . . . Thereisa very 

blue sky overhead. There is a very white snow-peak 
behind. Rocky hills fall down on us each side, with 
every seam, every cleft, every bush staring at you 
relentlessly. The patches of cultivation ruddy brown 
or vivid green shout at you . . . and the town itself 
seems but another mass of broken brown crags arrested 
in their fall into the valley of the rushing Tasso. . . . 
The last walk through Scanno as the first is a surprise. 
It is not a town of picturesque bits and corners; it is 
all a survival; and if antiquity be your desire it is all 
good.’’ 
Why, it is not Scanno at all; and then could anything 
be more cold-blooded? With regard to the people, 
we are inclined to think that their dialect must have 
been an insuperable difficulty to Miss Macdonell. This 
would in part explain their absence from her pages. 


London: 


The book has some queer mis-spellings and transla- 


tions. Thus ‘‘ cappuccini ’’ is spelt ‘‘ cappucini ’’ and. 
Santo Spirito’’ becomes ‘‘ San Spirito”’. We 
should have thought no one really conversant with 
Italian could have written the latter. Curious transla- 
tions occur in the author’s account of Oreste da 


‘Cappclle gathered from De Nino's ‘‘ Il Messia dell’ 


Abruzzo’’. This most interesting madman was a 
priest who became a Capuchin friar, and later pro- 
claimed himself to be the New Messiah. Before doing 
so, however, he retired to Corsica and on his return 
determined, De Nino tells us, ‘‘ di percorrere tutta 
l’Italia a fine di scrivere sulla porta d’ogni citta in una 
striscia del proprio sangue, il nome della Vergine ’’. 
This Miss Macdonell renders, ‘‘ he determined to run 
through Italy and write on the gates of every city the 
name of the Virgin ’’. There is such a thing as being 
too literal ; and what has become of “‘ in una striscia del 
proprio sangue ’’? That looked more difficult perhaps. 
Again, the author tells us that Oreste wore ‘‘ wooden 
shoes ’’. De Nino’s words are ‘‘ zoccoli di legno ’’, 
which mean sandals of wood. Oreste is represented 
in these on the cover of De Nino’s book. Certainly Miss 
Macdonell’s Italian will bear brushing up. 


THE THOMASON TRACTS. 


“Catalogue of the Pamphlets, Books, Newspapers and 
Manuscripts relating to the Civil War, Common- 
wealth and Restoration.’ Collected by George 
Thomason. 1640-1661. 2 vols. London: Trustees 
of the British Museum. 1908. 30s. 


# CONSIDER ”’, said Carlyle in 1849 of the 

Thomason collection, ‘‘ I consider them to be 
the most valuable set of documents connected with 
English history; greatly preferable to all the sheep- 
skins in the Tower, for informing the English what the 
English were in former times.’’ The historian of the 
French Revolution and of Cromwell earnestly desired 
to have the collector’s own catalogue printed, as with- 
out such a means of reference for research the collec- 
tion ‘‘ might as well have been locked up in water- 
tight chests and sunk on the Dogger Bank’’. This 
‘* beneficent act ’’ of compiling and printing a guide to 
a unique storehouse of information has at length been 
performed by the publication of these two stout 
volumes. Under the highly competent direction and 
editorship of Mr. A. K. Fortescue, the Keeper of 
Printed Books, the British Museum Library staff have 
now furnished all students with the help Carlyle de- 
manded, and it is no exaggeration to assert that no 
historical library worth the name can dispense with a 
masterly piece of bibliography to which all who are in- 
terested in a wonderful epoch of our national history are 
deeply indebted. 

For convincing reasons, explained by Mr. Fortescue 
in his brief Introduction, it was impossible to carry 
out Carlyle’s idea of simply printing and distributing 
Thomason’s own catalogue. Apart from the complete- 
ness and scientific treatment required by modern 
standards, the compilation of a new bibliography has 
led to an exhaustive examination of the contents 
of the collection, with the result that the earlier 
estimates, which were ‘‘ little more than guess- 
work ’’, can now be accurately checked. The total, 
on Mr. Fortescue’s calculation, amounts to no less 
than 22,255 pieces bound in 2008 volumes. These 
fall under three heads, Books or Pamphlets, News- 
papers, and Manuscripts, the latter ninety-seven in 
number, eighty-seven of which are in Thomason’s 
handwriting. The catalogue accordingly is divided 
into three sections, the first dealing in chronological 
order with the collection as a whole, the second 
with the newspapers arranged also chronologically 
according to month and year of issue, while the 
third is a copious Index, partly personal or titular 
(i.e. giving the authors where known or the titles of 
anonymous items) and partly according to subject, with 
plentiful cross-references. By this simple but laborious 
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method a student can now either trace in due order for 
any given year or month exactly what was published, 
or he can work by subjects on the summary provided 
for him by the labours of the cataloguers. The im- 
portance of chronological treatment in the first two 
sections is obvious. Thereby the reader can at a 
glance determine at any given date covered by the col- 
lection not merely what topics were engrossing public 
attention but mark the tides of opinion as they rise and 
fall. At any period of our history this would be an 
instructive task, but in the twenty critical years of Civil 
War, of Commonwealth and Protectorate, when England 
provided a truceless war of theories, principles, dogmas, 
sects for the mastery of men’s minds, it can furnish an 
unparalleled object-lesson. 

_The facts as to Thomason and his unique collection 
are conveniently summarised in the editor’s Introduc- 
tion. A bookseller by profession, a Presbyterian by 
conviction, Thomason began to collect, on 3 Novem- 
ber 1640, every book, pamphlet and newspaper issued 
in London, and as many as he could of those issued 
in the provinces or abroad, and he continued his self- 
appointed task without interruption until 23 April 1661. 
How completely his efforts cover the literature so far 
as London is concerned may be judged from Mr. 
Fortescue’s interesting statement that, excluding 
reprints or later editions, ‘‘ only five London pamphlets 
not already included in the Thomason collection ’’ are 
known to the experts of the British Museum. And 
Dominie Sampson's ‘‘ Prodigious ’’ seems the only fit 
comment on the fact that these twenty-two thousand 
pieces saw the light in twenty years, which means an 
average of more than a thousand a year and about 
three a day, including Sundays; and this average 
ignores, as Thomason did, reprints of those items 
which, as often, passed through many editions. Pre- 
vious to his death Thomason, fearing that his property 
might be confiscated owing to his participation in 
‘** Love’s Plot ’’ (1651), had already sent his collection 
to the Bodleian at Oxford, and the subsequent additions 
were duly despatched for custody to the same library. 
In this way the books escaped the Great Fire of 1666, 
which destroyed the owner’s shop in London; and after 
his death in that year, failing a purchaser, this vast 
magazine of contemporary thought remained in private 
hands until finally in 1762 it was acquired by George III. 
for £,300 or £400 and “ sent to the British Museum, to 
be kept there with the Royal Library for the use of the 
public ’’. 

Even the casual reader who rapidly turns over the 
pages of the catalogue will be struck by the extra- 
ordinary richness and variety of the topics dealt with by 
the books, pamphlets and broadsides that make up over 


fourteen thousand of the separate items. No little | 


amusement might be derived simply from noting the 


subjects and titles of many of these pamphlets: e.g. | 


‘* The Husband’s Authority Unveiled: wherein it is 
moderately discussed whether it be fit or lawful for a 
ood man to beat his bad wife ’’; or ‘‘ A True Relation 
of a Whale pursued by Divers Mariners of Weymouth, 
who did shoote the said whale which did strike upon 
the shore, when being opened there was found in the 
belly of it a Romish Priest with pardons for divers 
Papists ’’; or ‘‘ The English Hermite, or Wonder of 
the Age. Being a relation of the life of Roger Crab, 
living near Uxbridge, taken from his own mouth, who 
counteth it a sin to eate any sort of Flesh, Fish, or 
living creature, or to drinke any wine, ale or Beere ’’. 
Thomason bought these and their like with the same 
bloodless impartiality that he did Eixwy 
and the replies to it, Milton’s ‘‘ Areopagitica ’’, ‘‘ The 
Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce *’, ‘‘ The Poems of 
Mr. John Milton, both English and Latin, compos’d 
at several times ’’, Crashaw’s ‘‘ Steps to the Temple ”’, 
Waller’s ‘* Panegyrick to my Lord Protector ’’, 
Dryden's ‘* Astraa Redux ’’, and the various works 
of Hobbes, and the denunciations of his critics. To 
the collector there was nothing common or unclean in 
his acquisitions, but it would be interesting to know 
what the man and the Presbyterian really thought of 
many of the things he stored up for posterity. 


Gardiner’s monumental work on the period con. 
fessedly is indebted at every turn to the light shed by 
the Thomason Tracts, and even if we leave out the 
political, constitutional, and theological history—g 
pretty biggish omission—no student of social pheno. 
mena will quarry in vain in these richly seamed mines, 
Astrology and witchcraft, vagrancy and pauperism, 
medicine and quackery, horticulture and the stage, fur. 
nish quotas as worthy of separate monographs as the 
copious entries which deal with the petitions and satires 
that witness to the remarkable activity of women in 
politics, economics and public affairs. We can only 
hope that the bibliographical value of the work done by 
Mr. Fortescue and his staff will tempt the young 
scholar to explore and map out some of the inviting 
bypaths thus opened up. 

In the development of the relations between Govern. 
ment and the press an instructive conclusion is sug- 
gested by a rapid survey of the catalogue. The 
dignified and earnest plea of the ‘‘ Areopagitica ’’ on the 
necessity and benefits of untrammelled liberty for 
writers seems almost beside the mark. Thomason’s 
vast collection proves beyond dispute that under the 
Roundheads London and the provinces enjoyed a free- 
dom of utterance not known under the earlier and later 
Stuarts. The republicans had fierce convictions on most 
matters of public importance, but they did not prevent 
their opponents from criticising, advocating, condemn- 
ing with a frankness astonishing even to modern eyes, 
The Royalist in particular might be compelled to obey 
the de facto ruler of the day, but he had the satis- 
faction of tempering his obedience by reading or writing 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers subversive and 
abusive of the Government that coerced him. 
Specialists for example have pointed out the remarkable 
fact that no less than twenty-three editions of ‘‘ Eixar 
Baowxy ’’ were published and in circulation before 
the year of Charles I.’s execution was out. The 
impetus of this example of practical toleration was not 
lost when the monarchy was restored. On Milton’s 
sustained argument in the ‘‘ Areopagitica ’’ demand- 
ing, in the name of truth and intellectual progress 
and sincerity, uncensored liberty of speech the best 
comment is the packed catalogue of the Thomason 
Tracts. These twenty-two thousand separate items, 
on every conceivable subject, pouring from the 
printers and finding eager readers and as eager critics, 
flash a new and vivid meaning into the unforgetable 
appeal to the Lords and Commons to consider of what 
a nation they were the governors—into the image of 
the eagle mewing its mighty youth. And Milton 
penned his treatise, as he tells us more than once, in 
the war and fever of the London that lynched Strafford, 
sent Laud to the scaffold, saw Charles I. at Whitehall, 
Pride’s Purge, and the return of Charles II. 


NOVELS. 


“The Golden Key.’ By Desmond Coke. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1909. 6s. 


This story is typical of the novel of to-day at its best. 
It is correct in its psychology, but wants depth; it is 
accurate in its domestic presentations with the accuracy 
of photography, but the incidents are commonplace, 
trivial and unexciting ; the dialogue is also photographic 
in its exactness, condescending to colloquial misuse 
of common words typified by such phrases as ‘‘ awfully 
rotten ’’? and ‘‘ awfully happy ’’; but its prolixity is 
out of proportion to the ideas portrayed, and the mental 
problem, the incidents and the evolution of the plot 
do not justify carrying a reader through twenty-four 
chapters or three hundred and twelve pages of 
moderately close print. This is unfortunate, because 
a writer who has obviously a proper sense ‘of pro- 
portion, whose conception of human aspirations 1s 
correct, and whose literary faculty is of a high order, 
should take a bigger canvas and work on bolder lines 
than in the portrayal of the characteristics of two young 
men down from Oxford—the reserved and the 
emotional. The charming daughter of a country gentle- 
man, a flirt, and a third-rate actress moye to and froy 
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but they do little to relieve the reader from the feeling | 


of boredom that arises from the insistence and dull 
reiteration of the hero’s intolerable shyness. And 
here we have the cause of what is really an artistic 
failure. The theme is uncongenial. How can a reader 
become interested in a young man without ambition, 
enthusiasm or hope, whose life is one continuous series 
of lugubrious reflections over his self-imposed misery ? 
A novel to be of use to humanity should be conceived 
in a spirit, if not of romance, at least of something 
more inspiriting than the dull monotony of the life of a 
shy private secretary. By the way, the Bishop of 
London does not live at Lambeth Palace, as the author 
seems to suppose. 


“The Ways of Men.’ By Herbert Flowerdew. London: 
Unwin. 1908. 6s. 

If we are expected to infer the ways of men in general 
from the behaviour of the not too particular hero of 
this story we must decline to commit ourselves. The 
Hon. Aaron Harbinger went down to Whitesands fully 
intending to woo Clarice, but as she was absent just 
then, he carried off (with some assistance from Mrs. 
Ellerslie) Clarice’s sister Mercy instead. This hap- 
pened before the curtain rises, and might perhaps be 
called ‘‘ The Ways of Women ’’, but it throws light on 
Aaron. Mercy died, and because it was her wish, and 
he had never ceased to love Clarice, Aaron whisked the 
latter lady off to the Continent and married her there 
almost as soon as the breath was out of his first wife’s 
body. Two months later, becoming somewhat bored, 
and hearing of the illness of his father, Lord Harbinger, 
the self-made Yorkshire ironmaster of Humberton, he 
left Clarice all alone in a villa on Lake Garda. Travel- 
ling home, he began to cast sheep’s eyes at a fair 
unknown on the Channel steamer. She turned out to 
be a protégée of his father, and was going to Humber- 
ton too, so Aaron took her out to supper in London the 

(Continued on page 182.) 
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* same night. Accosted in the restaurant by an old 
' acquaintance and former flame of Clarice’s, he pre- 
tended not to know him. Then he kissed Bernardine in 
the train going down—not unencouraged, it is true, but, 
again, it throws light on Aaron. The story in which 
this precious hero appears has an-unusually intricate 
and ingenious plot, which cannot, we think, fairly be 
held to be less interesting because it is based upon the 
now removed illegality of marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister. 


“Love and a Woman.” By Charlotte Mansfield. 
London: Laurie. 1909. 6s. 


We are informed by a circular from the publisher of 
‘* Love and a Woman ”’ that the author is about to 
make an adventurous expedition to Lake Tanganyika. 
We wonder if this is intended to rouse our apprehension 
that she may not return to write another novel, and 
that therefore it behoves us to make the most of this her 
latest production. Whatever Central Africa may add 
to her knowledge of life, at present her experience seems 
to have been chiefly confined to the Lyceum Club and 
boarding-house society. We would suggest that if she 
hankers after titles for her characters she should learn 
how to use them, and not call her dissipated man about 
town sometimes Lord Waring and sometimes Lord 
Cecil Waring. Her study of the woman is made with 
knowledge of and sympathy with the type of the 
grande amoureuse the woman who is wholly 
absorbed in her lover and entirely dependent on him for 
happiness. But we cannot believe that any sane man, 
politician or otherwise, would commit suicide in order 
that his mistress may feel herself free to marry nor that 
he would confide her story to the very man who was 
likely to marry her. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The Gilds [ani Companies of London.” 
London: Methuen. 1908. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Unwin is Lecturer in Economic History in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and his book is one of those issued in 
the Antiquary Series published by Messrs. Methuen. In 
one sense the history of the gilds and companies of London 
may be regarded as an antiquarian topic; in another sense 
it is of far wider scope. The Romans called antiquarianism 
“curiositas’’. The Greeks called it wodumpaypooivy ; and 
both words conveyed the idea that the study was outside the 
practical interests of life. Mr. Unwin’s book abounds with 
all these “ curiosities ’’ of the London trade companies and 
their social and religious customs uver six or more centuries. 
As such it will give the greatest pleasure to all who are 
interested in London. But it is not primarily as an anti- 
quary that Mr. Unwin deals with the London gilds and 
companies. Their history is that of the growth of industrial 
organisation, and it is also the history of the growth of the 
municipality. More than this, it is the history of the pro- 
gress of Englishmen in the capacity for local and national 
self-government. In all countries where a highly developed 
State has been established the trade gild has formed a 
fundamental element in the national history. Whether it 
is in China, or India, or Germany, France, or England, the 
gild is all-important. The various interactions between the 
central government and the gilds historically account for 
the ultimate form of the political government itself. Thus 
in a comparison of the gilds of the East and the West Mr. 
Unwin remarks: “ The gilds of the West are dead because 
they have performed the most useful of their functions; the 
gilds of the East are alive because they have not performed 
that function. The gilds of the West expired in giving 
birth to progress; the gilds of the East are preserved and 
fostered in the interests of order.’’ The Germans, who are 
the most philosophic of historians, have therefore most 
studied the history of gilds. Our own writers on the anti- 
quities and economics of the gilds have done good work, but, 
as Mr. Unwin says, the Germans have supplied the largest 
body of suggestive theory and of scientifically ascertained 
and interpreted fact. Mr. Unwin has caught their spirit, 
and he presents the London gilds in their broadest and most 
important aspects ; and his book is one of the best possible 
introductions to a study which is full of interest to every 
intelligent reader and necessary to a student of political and 
economic history. 


By George Unwin. 


‘““A Century of Archwological Discoveries.” By A. Michaelis, 
Translated by B. Kahnweiler; with a Preface by Percy 
Gardner London: Murray. 1908. 12s. net. 


The task which the veteran Professor Adolf Michaelis of 
Strasburg has attempted is assuredly too large for its satis- 
factory accomplishment within the limits of a single octavo 
volume. It is nothing less than a survey of archeological 
exploration and progress through the area of the undivided 
Roman Empire and its borderlands, and through the period 


‘which begins with Napoleon and Lord Elgin and ends with 


Dr. Evans at Cnossos and the British School at Sparta. 


- The reader can.only admire the breadth of knowledge which 
‘enables a man jto write such a volume single-handed. But 


at the same time he cannot fail, as Professor Gardner faith- 
fully points out in the preface, to put his finger on the 
lacune. For example, Professor Michaelis knows nothing 
of exploration in Cyprus since 1888, or of progress at the 
British Museum since 1874. Where the author took part in 
the events described the personal touch gives life to the 
narrative. Elsewhere the necessity of brevity makes it some- 
what jejune. It might be supposed that the intention was 
to enable the reader to resort-for himself to the original 
sources. This, however, is frustrated in the English trans- 
lation by the total lack of bibliographical aids. We are told, 
for instance, that*Kalkmann was capable of ‘‘ demonstrat- 
ing’’ a certain erféneous theory, but must supply by previous 
knowledge or independent’ research the information that 
the paper in question isin the tenth volume of the 
Jahrbuch’’ of the’ Imperial German Archeological Insti- 
tute. - j 


Messrs. Harper are issuing a series of little books called 
‘‘The Library of Living Thought’’. ‘‘ The twentieth cen- 
tury ’’, we are told, ‘‘is in a hurry, and must needs be”’ ; 
and the twentieth-century reader wants to get at the “‘ living 
central thought’’ without delay. We are not quite sure 
what a ‘“‘ living central thought”’ is, and we object to the 
twentieth-century reader’s impatience to read his book as the 
New Yorker eats his lunch. He had much better read a 
newspaper instead. ‘‘Smart’’ business methods should be 
kept for business, and not applied to literature and the 
reader of pure thought. With this reservation we can com- 
mend Messrs. Harper’s new series. It starts with some 
great names—Tolstoy, Swinburne, and Flinders Petrie— 
and the three opening volumes are ‘‘The Teaching of 
Jesus”’, ‘‘Three Plays of Shakespeare’’, and ‘‘ Personal 
Religion in Egypt before Christianity ’’ (2s. 6d. each). We 
think we are right in assuming that these are reprints. 


Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 Fevrier. 


The first paper in this number is of some historic import- 
ance. It is the opening of a defence by M. Gabriel Hano- 
taux of the policy, which was undertaken by M. Léon 
Bourgeois when Premier, of dispatching the Marchand 
mission on its ill-fated career. M. Hanotaux is too dis- 
tinguished an historian not to command attention on all 
occasions, and his personal stake in the verdict which his- 
tory will ultimately render is too grave not to give peculiar 
interest to this very able statement. It must not be for- 
gotten that colonial expansion at the opening of the drama 
was much less interesting to the French public than Bou- 
langer or Panama. This number also contains the opening 
chapters of a novel by M. Rod, a sketch of the political 
situation in England by M. Bardoux which is a mixture 
of shrewd appreciation and crude exaggerations, and an 
article on ‘‘ Earthquakes’? by M. Meunier. 


THE FEBRUARY REVIEWS. 


By far the most entertaining article in the new Reviews is 
Auditor Tantum’s in the ‘ Fortnightly ’’ on his Majesty’s 
Ministers. There is plenty of criticism of the Government 
elsewhere, for instance in the ‘‘ National Review’’ and 
‘* Blackwood’s’’, and plenty of advice from writers like Mr. 
Harold Cox and Mr. Harold Spender in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’ on such subjects as the taxation of land values 
and the way to deal with the Lords, but the serious political 
article will command less attention than the apt per- 
sonalities of the anonymous “‘ Fortnightly ’’ reviewer. The 
Government is one of strong men apparently, tempered by 
conspicuous weakness in a particular department: the Home 
Office. Auditor Tantum suggests that Mr. Herbert Glad- 


stone’s name is the only asset he brings to the Liberal party. 
Mr. Asquith is the strongest figure among the strong men, 


(Continued on page 184.) 
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The Saturday Review. 


The 
Pianola Piano 


Makes the Most Powerful 
Appeal to the Lover of Music. 


THE. WEBER PIANO 


Moritz Rosenthal, the great Austrian pianist, chose the 
Weber piano for his last American tour. This is what he 
said: ‘I find the Weber unsurpassable in the strength and 
grandeur of its bass, in the bell-like and crystalline purity 
of its treble, and absolute perfection of delicate mechanism. 
The blending of all these sterling qualities makes the Weber 


~ a piano of superlative merit.” MORITZ ROSENTHAL; 
s # 


THE STECK PIANO 


Nothing but a really great piano could ever have received 
endorsement from Grieg, the late Norwegian Composer. 
His opinion of the Steck was as follows r ‘‘1 consider the 
Steck a remarkably fine instrument. It has a full, resonant 
tone and a most responsive action, and I can really say that 

_ its use has given me much pleasure.” EHNVARD GRIEG. 


IRST of all, you want a piano 
FE which you can play. That 
brings you to the consideration 
of ‘player-pianos,” the term for 
pianos which can be played either 
by hand or music-roll. Then you 
have to decide on the musical effi- 
ciency of the player itself. You 
do not want an inferior player— 
you want the best there is. That, 
of course, is the Pianola, the only 
player which has met with the appro- 
bation of all the greatest musical 
authorities. Beyond this, you secure 
the unique advantages of the Metro- 
style, which shows you how to play, 
and the Themodist, which accents 
melody notes individually. There 
is no doubt about the player—you 
must have the Pianola. 


Now there is the piano to con- 
sider. The Pianola can only be 
obtained in the Pianola-Piano, which 
is a combination of either the 
Weber or Steck Piano and the 
Pianola. 


You are forced to the conclusion 
that if you want the best player and 
the best piano, you must have the 
Pianola-Piano. 


You are invited to call at AZolian 
Hall for a practical demonstration. 
Full particulars will be sent if you 
write for Catalogue ‘‘ R.R.” 


| 
The Orchestrelle Company, 


HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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and he has enormously strengthened his reputation as a 
parliamentarian since he became Premier: “he is the leader 
of his party and not its follower ’’—in that respect unlike 
his predecessors. For Sir Edward Grey, Lord Morley, Mr. 
Runciman, Mr. Burns and certain others Auditor Tantum 
‘has a judicially kind word; Mr. Haldane’s difficulties com- 
mand sympathy; “he looks the sleepiest man in the Cabi- 
net: he is in fact the most alert’’. Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Churchill are treated as partners. There are several 
Lloyd Georges in ‘‘ the short stature of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; accuracy is not his foible, though it is useful 
in a financier’’. As for Mr. Churchill he is the new friend 
of the worker: he ‘‘ shares all the arts of the demagogue with 
Mr. Lloyd George and has advantages of social status denied 
to his present partner and future rival; he has mighty 
ambitions and immense capacity; he works like a tiger ; 
and he has not only shot a rhinoceros—he has assumed the 
hide’’. Mr. Birrell’s disappointments are telling on him: 
‘* The iron has entered his soul and begun to fester. He is 
losing his old suavity ; there is a harsher note in his voice ; 
he sits on the Treasury Bench as though crouching for a 
spring.’’* Mr. Spender’s. assurance in the Nineteenth 
Century ’’ that the Liberal Government can only escape 
annihilation by striking swiftly and surely at the Upper 
House seems only to say that the annihilation of the Govern- 
ment is inevitable. 
In Parliament as in the Ministry ‘‘ Blackwood’’ says 
we are merely reaping as we have sown. ‘‘In a fit of 
epidemic madness the nation gave an overwhelming majority 
to a party which long political exile had deprived of the first 
germs of political responsibility. . . . What wonder that in 
‘the strange jumble of ill-assorted ingredients, elements 
should be thrust to the surface which have no equilibrium 
-of their own, and are the playthings of contending currents? 
What wonder that amidst these eddying whirlpools the 
‘nation should rub its eyes after its own temporary hallucina- 
“tion, and should awake to find that the largest commerce 
that the world has ever known has its destinies committed 
‘to the hands of Mr. Winston Churchill, and that the pivot 
upon which the finance of the world turns has as its repre- 
sentative Mr. Lloyd George?’’ From Mr. Harold Cox 
the Government will not derive much comfort for the future. 
Mr. Cox exposes the ‘“‘delusions of the land taxers’’, 
and says that the moment the general public makes the 
discovery that taxing land values will put new burdens 
on the occupier rather than the owner of property the 
scheme ‘will be blown sky high”. Mr. A. MacCullum 
‘Scott in the ‘‘ International”’’ says the imposition of a tax 
-on land values will involve no discrimination against owners 
or other taxpayers. ‘‘It means no more than that all rates 
or taxes which apply to land shall be assessed upon the real 
value of the land, irrespective of the particular use to which 
it is- devoted by the owner.’” In the. ‘ Nineteenth 
Century’? Mr. Lord writing on ‘‘The Lost Empire 
of England (?)”’’ outlines some vital points of im- 
perial policy, including the army, the navy, and the 
tariff, and describes Radical sentimentalisms as ‘ synonyms 
for one ugly word—cowardice’’. He has no sympathy 
with the attitude taken by men like Professor Stanley 
Jevons in the ‘‘Contemporary’’: we must be careful to 
conduct our affairs so that nv other nation has cause for 
alarm and must not speak menacingly lest there be no 
ending to the mad race. ‘‘ Had I space I would show how 
much of Continental naval armament is due to fear of Great 
Britain”’ ; and of course the nervous German has only gone 
on increasing his navy because he is fearful of English 
designs. That is a merely ridiculous perversion of the fact. 
If Mr. Jevons will read an article from the ‘‘ Deutsche 
Revue’’ translated in the ‘‘ National’’ he will see that 
‘Germany has others to fear more than England. The com- 
mon sense of the naval position is shown by Dr. G. Von 
Schulze Gaevernitz, whose view of the Anglo-German prob- 
‘lem is given by Mr. C. S. Goldman in the ‘‘ Nineteenth 


‘Century ’’. Not so much fear of English aggression as the 


necessity for protecting her expanding business and oversea 
interests has accounted for the growth of the German navy. 
To allow Germany to place herself in a position to challenge 
our sea supremacy, which we suppose Mr. Jevons would do 
without protest, would be as mischievous as is the “ National 
Review's ’’ habit of finding a menace in every move Germany 
makes; 

Lord Morley’s Indian reforms are discussed by Sir Charles 
Elliott in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’’, by Sir Arundel 
Arundel in the “ National’’, and by Sir C. H. T. Cros- 
thwaite in “ Blackwool’’. Mr. Justice Beaman of the 
Bombay High Court in the ‘“‘ Empire Review” and Syed 
Sirdar Ali Khan in the ‘‘ English Review”’ deal with 
the discontent in India. They both wrote before they had 
an opportunity of reading Lord Morley’s speech. The 


‘*English Review’’ article is especially noteworthy: here 
we have a responsible native opinion that ‘‘ weakness 
threatens England in India with peril and India herself 
with anarchy’. Emphatic as is the line taken by Syed 
Sirdar Ali Khan against the fomenters of discontent, he 
holds that the British Government should give a more liberal 
interpretation than has yet been done to the promises it has 
made from time to time. Generally speaking Sir Charles 
Elliott, Sir Arundel Arundel and Sir Charles Crosthwaite 
comment unfavourably on the proposed reforms only in 
so far as Lord Morley has departed from the line contem- 
plated by the Government of India. Their views might 
almost be summed up in Sir Charles Elliott’s words: ‘‘ What 
really will tell is the spirit of the debate rather than the 
text of the reform—the pure sympathy with the aspirations 
of the new generation, the just appreciation of the high 
qualities of the natives of India, the determination to main- 
tain the steady, resistless march of British rule, unresting, 
unhalting, towards the goal of admitting them to a larger 
and larger share in the government of their country.” 

Foreign affairs seem to turn this month on Baron 
Aehrenthal. The Foreign Minister of the Dual Monarchy, 
says the ‘‘ National’’, is ‘‘a puzzling personality who has 
managed to retain the centre of a European stage for nearly 
four months, in spite of the painful anxiety of the great 
majority of spectators to relegate him to the wings’’. He is 
master of the situation, and so long as he remains “the 
Chanceries of Europe will be unable to sleep at nights’’. Dr. 
Dillon in the ‘‘ Contemporary ”’ considers that the ‘‘ war 
clouds ’’ in the Balkans have been dispelled by Austria’s agree- 
ment to settle with the Porte on a money basis. He regards 
Baron Aehrenthal’s success as practically complete. But there 
is Servia ; the chances of ‘‘ war’’ between Servia and Austria- 
Hungary he puts down as about eighty-nine to eleven. 
Servia distrusts Austria, and ‘‘ Vidi”’ in the ‘‘ Fortnightly ” 
says that a statesman in Vienna who can arrive af a formula 
which shall allow his country to satisfy Servian demands for 
the right to live and at the same time increase the prestige 
of the Hapsburgs among the subject races of the Empire 
will deserve the gratitude of the Emperor and his nation— 
but that man is not Baron Achrenthal. ‘‘The present 
Foreign Minister must fall in order to provide a stepping- 
stone for the achievement of a peaceful settlement.’ 

Among the miscellaneous articles is one in the ‘‘ Fort- 
nightly’? on Mr. W. B. Yeats—who is getting his full meed 
of attention just now. Mr. Yeats will, however, hardly 
advance his reputation if he endeavours to make poetry 
serve the ends of politics. He has three poems in the 
English Review’’, one on a recent Government appoint- 
ment in Ireland. ‘‘ Being out of heart at Government ”’ he 
took a broken twig to fling at ‘‘ the proud wayward squirrel ”’ 
who, with ‘‘ a low whinnying sound like laughter ’’, bounded 
from tree to tree. 


‘* Nor the tame will, nor timid brain, 
Nor heavy knitting of the brow 
Bred that fierce tooth and cleanly limb 
And threw him up to laugh on the bough ; 
No Government appointed him.”’ 


The ‘‘ Westminster Review’’ has three articles on aspects 
of Home Rule—one by Pat. who again takes up the subject 
from the point of view of the so-called Imperial Home Rule 
Association, which, he says, ‘‘ is much the most interesting 
of eur organisations’’. Unlike other organisations which 
consist of leaders without followers, it consists of followers 
without a leader, and Pat humorously suggests that no great 
man will come forward to lead lest he destroy his peace of 
mind and, if he has a cow, risk its tail. ‘‘ How is the will 
of a people to be ascertained for purposes of democratic 
government while a man’s opinion hangs on his cow’s tail?”’ 
In the ‘‘ Financial Review of Reviews ’’ Sir Edward Fithian 
points out the beneficial effect of international investment 
on British trade. In ‘Cornhill’? Miss Rosaline Masson 
describes Robert Browning’s visit to Edinburgh twenty- 
four years ago to receive the University’s honorary degree. 
He stayed with Professor Masson and was, of course, 
lionised. ‘How simple and happy—almost boyish he was, 
amid all the adulation! So unlike what one would have 
imagined a great poet and seer and teacher.’’ A newcomer 
among the magazines is the ‘‘ Englishwoman ’’—a special 
magazine for ‘‘ the intelligent and cultured woman’’, as 
though the existing Reviews were not good enough for her. 
It is intended to show that the enfranchisement of woman, 
on which Mrs. Fawcett has a long article, is not a question 
apart from the ordinary interests of life. ~o 


For this Week’s Books see page 186. 
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By Appointment to H.M. the King. 


“BLACK « WHITE” 
WHISKY 


James Buchanan & Co. Ltd., 
Glasgow & London. 


CUNLIFFE, RUSSELL & CO. } | 


(ESTABLISHED 1888.) 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, Municipal, Land, 
Bank and other Bonds or Debentures issued by 
responsible public bodies on the Continent. 

Best-known Experts and largest Dealers in this form 
of Security in the World. 

Hold large Stocks, and can deliver by return of post. 

Lend Money on approved Continental Securities. 

No connection with any other firm. 

Bankers’ references in all transactions of importance. 


Sole Address since 1890: 


10 & 12 PLACE DE LA BOURSE, PARIS. 


Regd. Tel. Address: “CUNRUSSELL, PARIS.” 


99 ‘Lancet’ and “ British Medical 
Journal’? Analyses and Medical 
= Opinions post free. 


DIABETES 
WHISKY 


For Kidney Complaints, 
for Rheumatism & Gout 


OF THE PROPRIETORS, 


GEORCE BACK & CO. 13 Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 


Tevecrams: DIABETES, LONDON.” 
TELEPHONE : 2838 LONDON WALL. 


49/- Per Dozen, 
Carriage paid. 


WINTER CRUISES 
SUNNY CLIMES, 


FOR HEALTH OR PLEASURE, 
By CUNARD sTEAMERS, 


TO SPAIN, ALGIERS, MALTA, EGYPT, 
THE DELICHTFUL ADRIATIC, AND ITALY. 


“*Carpathia” and “ Slavonia” sail from Liverpool on 16th Febru- 
ary and 3rd March respectively. Passengers may return by either of those 
magnificent ships, Caronia” and Carmania.” 

Apply te Cunard Line, Liverpool, London. 93 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. ; 
29-30 kspur Street, S.W.; or Paris, 2bis Rue Scribe. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu AvenvE, Lonpon. 


For apply to the latter firm at 5. Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


The attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 
of selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, Prints, 
Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old e, Furs, Musical Instruments, Guns, 

and other Valuables, is drawn to Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
Auction 9 Conpuir STREET, AND 234 Mappox Srregt, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 
VALUATIONS are prepared for Fire Insurance, Estate Duty, and all other pur- 
As to Insurance, owners are reminded that, for security, Messrs. KNIGHT, 
Frame & Rut.ev's detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of a Town or 
Country Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance Policies. 


OWLANDSON DRAWINGS, also ETCHINGS 

by D. S. MACLAUGHAN and H. MULREADY STONE. Exhibition 

now open at Mr. R. GUTEKUNST'S, 16 King Street, S. James's, S.W 
10—6 daily. Admission 1s, 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
322 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(NEaRLY OpposirE Bonp STREET.) 


INVENTORS OF THE 
**Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 


Prices from 7s. 6d. 


The “ Sans-Pxis" Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear, 
Being entirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. ° 


Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 
“BREECHES cCuT.” 


Bells 


You can rarely find a 
mixture so entirely pleasing. 
Try a pipeful, and you will 
be fascinated by its many 
charms. Coolness—fragrance 
—blandness—mildness—that’s 
“THREE Nuns”! 
Mixtures of unique manufacture 
and choicest quality. 


6d. per oz. 
Of all Tobacconists, 


Three Nuns Cigarettes, 
4d. per packet of 10. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GEORGE CANNING AND SOME 

INTIMATE FRIENDS. 

Containing hitherto unpublished Letters, Jeux d’Esprit, &c. 
Edited by Captain JOSCELINE BAGOT. With Portrait. 
2vols. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 


THE LIFE OF PHILIBERT COMMERSON, 
®.M., Naturaliste du Roi. An Cld-World Story of 
French Travel and Science In the days of Linnzous. 
By the late Captain S. PASFIELD OLIVER, R.A. Edited 
by G. F. SCOTT ELLIOT, F. L.S., F.R.G.S. With Ilustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
Edited by MAX KAL- 


BECK, and Translated by = ‘ono BRYANT (Als. Atkinson). 
With Portrait. 10s. 6d. ni 


This collection will be the first Series of Brahm’s letters presented to English 
readers. It is an account of a fri d under almost ideal conditions 
during the period of the composer "s greatest activity (1876-1897), and gives a vivid 
picture of his personality and of musical circles in the three great centres, 


DOURIS AND THE PAINTERS OF 
GREEK VASES. 
Translated from the French of EDMOND POTTIER, of the 
Musée du Louvre, Paris. By BETTINA KAHNWEILER. 
With a Preface by JANE ELLEN HARRISON, of Newnham 
College, Cambridge. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ The Beloved Vagabond.” 


SEPTIMUS. 
By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. [Third Impression in the press. 
“If you want a perfectly delightful book, get J. W. Locke’s ‘ ees * ‘y 


BEYOND THE SKYLINE. 
New Novel. By ROBERT AITKEN. 6s. 


IONE CHALONER 


By the EARL OF IDDESLEIGH, Author of ‘ Dowland: | 


Castle.” 6s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


NOW ON SALE, 6d. Net. 


THE FEBRUARY BOOK MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS— 
PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
Gap ae the Literary World, Far and Near, with an Assortment of 


Publishers Discuss the Winter Publishing Season. 
‘*THB QUARTERLY” 

The Centenary of « Famous English Review. 
CARLYLE’S HOME 

A Prophet Neglected in His Own Country.—By Robert Cochrane, 
LONDON LETTER 

Concerning the Ill State of the Book Trade.—By The Editor. 
THE PERIODICAL 

And its Influence on Life and Letters. 
THE GENERAL READER 

Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best and Best-Selling Books. 
LIGHT AND LEADING 

New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book World. 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY 

Particulars of roo! Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 
BOOKS OF THE MON 

A Classified Bane ~" the Noteworthy Books, New Editions, and 

Reprints of January. 

THE PERIODICALS 

Contents of This Month’s Reviews and Magazines, 


Publishers: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Stationers’ Hall Court, London. 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 
TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM, 


**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gorr, Huntinc, Lawn Tennis, 


*,* You do not an at ‘‘ THe BYSTANDER,” ‘ou READ it. 
It is U ue, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the “Grapnic,” Tallis Heuse, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


E 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BrioGRaPHY. 
A Sister of Prince Rupert (Elizabeth Godfrey). Lane 12s. 6d. net. 
My Days (Major-General Sir Norman Stewart). Ouseley, 
7s net. 
Reminiscences of My Life (Sir Charles Santley). Pitman. 16s. net. 
Moliére (Georges Lafenestre). Hachette, Paris. 2fr. 
Sir George Mackenzie (Andrew Lang). Longmans. 15s. net. 


Fiction, 
9009” Paes Hopper and Fred. R. Bechdolt). Heinemann. 


The Silent Ones (Mary Gaunt and J. Ridgwell Essex). Laurie. 6:. 

Beyond the Skyline (Robert Aitken); The Archdeacon’s Family 
(Maud Egerton King). Murray. 6s, each. 

Brothers All (Maarten Maartens). Methuen. 6s. 

Tono-Bungay (H. G. Wells). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Rogue of Rye (W. Willmott-Dixon). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

The Heart of Monica. Collier. 5s. 

Les Nostalgiques (René Milan). Paris: Hachette. 3fr. 50c. 

La Princesse de Venise (Maxime Formont). Paris: Lemerre. 
3fr. 

The Fault (C. T. Podmore); Links in the Chain (Headon Hill). 
Long. 6s. each. 

History. 

Liverpool Castle (C. H. Hand). Liverpool : Hand 

The a History of English Literature. Vol. III. (Edited 
# A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller.) Cambridge: At the 

niversity Press. 9s. net. 

A Short History of the English Stage 7. Farquharson Sharp). 

Walter § Scott Publishing Co. 5s. net. 


Law. 
The Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908 (A. J. Spencer). Stevens and 
Sons, Ltd. 6s. 
The Workmen's Act, 1906 (V. R. Aronson). Fisher 
Unwin. 15s, net. 


Natura History Sport. 
A Treatise on Zoology: Part I. (Edited by Sir Ray Lankester). 
Black. 15s. net. 
—_ oo of Ours (F. Edward Hulme). Fisher Unwin. 
British Mountaineering (C. E. Benson). Routledge. 52. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
The ene Struggle in Eastern Asia (B. L. Putnam Weale). 
Maemillan. 12s. 6d. net. 
a Stories from a Chinese Studio (Herbert A. Giles). Laurie. 


John le (E. H. Parker). Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


_ On the Tracks of Life — G. Sera). Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Ne poy of Theophrastus (R. C. Jebb). Macmillan. 


3. 6d. ne 
The “Goakhayana Aranyaka (Arthur Berriedale Keith). Royal 
Asiatic Society. 53. 


Boor. 
a Curriculum (F. H. Hayward). Ralph, Holland. 
3. net. 


Mars (Percival Lowell). New York : Macmillan. 10s. net. 
Third Report of the Wellcome Research Laboratories at the Gordon 
Memorial College, Khartoum (Andrew Balfour), 21s. net; 
Review of some of the Recent Advances in Tropical Medicine 
(Andrew Balfour and R. G. Archibald), 10s. 6d. net. Bal- 
liére, Tindall and Cox. 
TRAVEL. 
Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish Arabia (M. E. Hume-Grif- 
fith). Seeley. 16s. net. 
VERSE. 
Songs and Satires (Robert Vansittart). Humphreys. 3s. 6d. net. 
The Charm of Paris —- by Alfred H. Hyatt). Chatto and 
Windus. 2s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
a of the a of Musical Form (Margaret H. Glyn). 
ngmans. 10s. 6d. net. 


Aspects of Modern Opera (Lawrence Gilman). Lane. 4s. 6d. net. 

Capital and Investment. Wilson. 1s. net. 

Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum (Edward James 
a Printed by order of the Trustees. British Museum. 


The Hidden Church of ie Holy Grail (Arthur Edward Waite). 
Rebman. 12s. 6d. n 
Peace and Happiness "The Right Hon. Lord Avebury). Mac- 

millan. 62. 
Political Future of India, The (H. P. Mody). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. net. 
Predominant Partner, The (J. Shaw + eames Dublin : 
y, Bryers and Walker. 2s. 6d. ne 
Rambles ; in Kookland (edited by C. E. Byles). Arnold. 1s. 3d. 
Responsible Government in the Dominions (Arthur Berriedale 
Keith). Stevens and Sons, Ltd. 10s. 
Story of Libraries and Book Collecting, The (Ernest A. Savage). 
utledge. 2s. 6d. 
Touch, Interpretation (J. Arnold Johnstone). 
ves. 
Unemployment : a Problem of Eatery (W. H. Beveridge). 
ongmans Green. 7», 6d. n 
University Administration (C oles W. Constable... 6«, net. 
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Messrs CONSTABLE’S LIST 


First Fifty Years. 
6d. net. 


“A literary work of high im 
to a branch of literature in whi 
rare.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


lasgow Herald, 


AYLMER MAUDE., 


THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY: 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 


“THIS IS A BIOGRAPHY OF DEEP INSIGHT and very subtle 
feeling—a biography which, consideriog that it deals with a living subject, may 
very well be described as ideal in temper and disposition.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“The book is no sooner opened than it begins ito exercise a sort of charm 
from which it is impossible to escape.” —Westminster Gazette. 


. A permanently valuable addition 


any thing more than mediocre success is very 


“ Mr. Maude has throughout held to his promise of impartiality ; he conceals 
nothing, nothing, extenuates 


nothing. ... A VERY NOTABLE 


DRAMATIC WORKS. 


PLAYS, PLEASANT AND 
UNPLEASANT. 2 vols. 6s. each. 

Sold separatel 
UNPLEASANT : Widowers’ Houses ; 
The Philanderer; Mrs. Warren's 


BOOKS BY BERNARD SHAW 


NOVELS OF MY NONAGE. 


THE IRRATIONAL KNOT 
(1880). Reprinted with a Pref: 
in 1905. 6s. 


CASHEL BYRON’S PRO- 


Profession. 

PLEASANT : Arms and the Man; 
Candida; The Man of Destiny ; 
You Never Can Tell. 


THREE PLAYS . FOR 
RITANS, rxvol. 6s. 


FESSION (1382), with the dra 
matic version in the E Elizabethan 
style, entitled THe ADMIRABLE 
Basuvitte, or Constancy Un- 
REWARDED, and a Note on Modern 


Prize Fighting. 6s. 
Why for Puritans? On 
Diabolonian Ethics. Betterthan, THE ADMIRABLE BASH- 
Shakespeare ? VILLE; or Constancy Un- 
Tre Devit's Discirre. reward Is. net. 
AND CLEOPATRA. 
Carrain Brasssounp’s Con- 
VERSION, 


*MAN AND SUPERMAN. 


A ComEpy AND A Puttosopny, 


ESSAYS. 


THE PERFECT WAGNER- 

ITE (1898). Second 1903. 
In Four Acts. The Revolutionist's Reprinted 1906, 3s. 6d. net. 
Handbook. Maxims for Revo- 


— DRAMATIC OPINIONS AND 
JOHN BULL’S OTHER SSAYS. Originally contributed 
ISLAND & MAJOR BARBARA. | fo whe Saturday Review in 1895-98. 
1 vol. 6s, Preface for Politicians. | Selected by James HUNEKER, 
, Home Rule in Ireland and Egypt. with a Preface by him. 2 vols. 


ouN Buw’s Istanp. 10s, 6d, net, 


ow HE Liep To Her Hvseanp. 
Preface to Major Barbara. 
First Aid to Critics. The 
Salvation Army. Christianity 
Anarchism. 


Separate Editions of the Plays, 
paper wrappers, 1s. Ed. net; 
cloth, 2s. net, except those marked.* 


Ask for Descriptive List. 


UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION. 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT, President of Harvard. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


This is the most authoritative discussion of matters of the first moment to all 
interested in our educational systems, 


THE MAKING OF CANADA, 1763-1814. 
By A, G. BRADLEY, Author of ‘‘ The Fight with France for North 
erica,” ‘“Canada in the Twentieth Century,” &c. With Illustrations. 
y 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 
“We must be grateful to him for opening what will, to many agit 
readers, be a new chapter i in Colonial history. "—Manchester Guardian 


7ENEAS SILVIUS (Enea Silvio. de 
Piccolomini—Pius i1.), Orator, Man of Letters, 

Statesman, and Pope. By WILLIAM BOULTING. Illus- 

strated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

* A welcome a by a writer of taste and patement to supply an English 
fori of the pos Seth scholar (1405-1464) whose papacy is memorable 
x 7 to form foo armed confederation of Christian princes to resist the 

Tar — Times. 


AN. HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO 


RACTS. By W. M. PIERCE. Iilus- 


“ An able, learned, and exhaustive investigation, from the Nonconformist 

pele, of view, of the origin, bearing, contents, and authorship of the famous 

lartin Marprelate Tracts called by the of the Church under 
Elizabeth, and designed to show the unscriptural character of Episcopacy.” 


and 
_ “Mayon BARBARA. 


PROBLEMS IN HUNGARY : 


the Slovaks. SETON-WATSON 
("Scotus Author of The By of Austria- -Hungary.” 
42 Illustrations Map. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


“(The most notable record of Magyar injustice that has ever x 


Times. 
RACIAL 


PORCELAIN : Oriental, Continental, 
and British. A Book of Handy Rafenence for Collectors. By R. L. 
HOBSON. 49 Plates. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. | Second Edition. 

* Mr, Hobson's experience at the British Museum has especially fitted him 
for task."—Studio, 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 
10 Orange Street, Leloester Square, London, W.C. 


Messrs. BELL’S BOOKS 


FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
Royal 16mo. cloth, 1s. net. 


THYSIA. 


An Elegy in Forty-five Sonnets. 


“Sonnets which I hold to be of excellent quality. ... They have that 
inscribed on marble in the best Greek epitaphs.” Mr. Freveric 
ARRISON in the WVineteehth Century, Nov. 1908, 


Just Published. Demy 8vo. With 48 {Mtustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 
IN VIKING LAND: *orwsy, its People, Fords, 


By W. S. Monroe. 


Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LIFE OF DEAN COLET, ’Sctoot. 


By the Rev. J. H. Lupton, M.A., Surmaster of = Paul’s 
School, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. With an Appendix of some of his English Writings, 
and a Facsimile Portrait taken from the Engraving in 
Holland’s ‘* Herodlogia.” New and Revised Edition. 

‘* This is specialists’ work, and first-rate of its kind. The book leav oa 


with a feeling of affection as well as esteem for Colet, who appears to have 
sterner to himself than to others.”—S¢. James's Gazette. 


READY WEDNESDAY NEXT, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS, 1494-1514. 


By LEOPOLD VON RAnkKE. A Revised Translation by 
G. R. Dennis, B.A. (Lond.). With an Introduction. by 
EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

A thoroughly revised translation of this famous work, which Lorentz called 
one of Ranke’s ‘‘ most original and instructive contributions to history,” and 
which gives a general account of the history of Europe during a period of the 
highest interest and importance. 


Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 


CATULLI CARMINA. 


Edited, with Copious Explanatory Notes, by CHARLES 
STUTTAFORD. 


“ Intended for the class whose Latin has become fhe ogee of the 
exigencies of a professional or business occupation. Well and wisely annotated 
for the name and produced admirably.’ ae Standard. 


BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF GREAT WRITERS. 


NEW VOLUME JUST PUBLISHED. 
Pott 8vo. cloth. ImIlustrated. 1s. net. 


GOLDSMITH. 


By E. S. LANG BUCKLAND. 
Full List sent on application. 


A NEW BOOK BY AN AMERICAN HUMOURIST. 
Now Ready. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 


A HOLIDAY TOUCH 
’ Undaunted Americans. 
By CHARLES BATTELL Loomis, Author of ‘Cheerful 
Americans,” &c. 
“A light touch—the holida: ay touch, in fact—Mr. Loomis pate 
possesses. Gently satirical, mildly sentimental, or downright farcical . 
Stories are always cheerful and generally amusing, even when they inte r 
conch of pathos. . . ¢ Delightfully typical of American humour." —Punchk. 


Just Published. In cloth case, Is. net. 


SKATING CALLS. 
By E. F. Benson, Reprinted from the same Author’s 
English Figure Skating.” 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY. 
WEBSTER’S 


International Dictionary. 


Twentieth Century Edition. 
Revised and Enlarged, with an Aapeadis of 25,000 Words, Phrases, 
and Definitions. 


2,348 pages. 6,000 Illustrations. 
Ww FOR DETAILED PROSPECT US, with hundreds 
of Opinions of Eminent Men, and prices in styles of Clnding. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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SCIENCE MODERN LIFE. 


Prepared under the Editorship of Prof. J. R. Aimnswortn Davis, M.A., with the. 
co-operation of the following eleven eminent Specialists :— 


A. C. D. CROMMELIN, B.A., F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; 
O. T. JONES, M.A., F.G.S., of H.M. Geological Survey; J. P. MILLINGTON, 
M.A., B.Sc., formerly Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; J. H. SHAXBY, B.Sc., 
Lecturer in Physics in University College, Cardiff; H. J. FLEURE, D.Sc., Lecturer 
in Geology and Geography in University College, Aberystwyth; H. SPENCER 
HARRISON, D.Sc., formerly Lecturer in Zoology in University College, Cardiff; 
J. M. F. DRUMMOND, M.A., Lecturer in Botany in the Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne; J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D., Scientific Superintendent 
of the Lancashire and Western Sea-Fisheries Committee; JAMES WILSON, 
M.A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture in the Royal College of Science, Dublin; 
BENJAMIN MOORE, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Bio-Chemistry in the University 
of Liverpool; J. W. FRENCH, B.Sc., Editor of ‘ Modern Power-Generators,” &c. 


Mr. G. F. DaniELL, presenting the report of the sub-committee on the sequence 
of studies in the science section of the curriculum in Secondary Schools, says :— 


They praise the ‘‘ Public School Science Masters’ Association” for their endeavour to overcome 
the neglect of science in elementary schools, and state that no school course can be considered complete 
without at least two years’ systematic practical work in science. ‘‘ We think,” the committee state, 
‘that the value of sound scientific literature of a general character and of good lectures well illustrated 
for older and intellectual boys is underrated. Evolution, geology, electricity, optics, sound, human 
physiology, and astronomy seem suitable subjects. The feeling that there has been of late years a loss 
of popular interest in science is shared by your committee, who feel that we must look to the school to 
improve matters. .. . We are impressed with the need of bringing all science work into closer touch with 
everyday experience. What is wanted is a scholarly literature of science.” 


THE SCOPE OF THE WORK. 


The work sums up in an accurate and yet a readable fashion the present state of knowledge in 
Astronomy, Geology, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Zoology, Biology, Physiology, Medicine and Surgery, 
Anthropology, and Ethnology. Briefly, the object of SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE is to give a 
connected account of present-day science, with special reference to its influence on modern life. Man 
and his needs: this is the alpha and omega of the book. Illuminating Articles are included on :— 


The Nature and Cause of | Electrons and Their Work. The Submarine. 
Sun Spots. The Physics of Soap Bubbles. Plant Associations. 
Origin of the Solar System. | The Spectroscope and Spectra. Strange Extinct Animals. 
Origin of Mountains. Dispersal of Seeds and Fruits. Evolution of the Animal Kingdom. 
The Ice Age. The Eggs of Deep Sea Fish. The Progress of Scientific Agri- 
The Nature of Volcanoes | Serum Treatment of Diseases. culture. 
and Earthquakes. The Importance of Heredity. The Village Community. 
The Nature of Matter. The Theory of Natural Selection. | The Life History of the Eel. 
The Rontgen Rays and | The Finsen Light and X-rays. Progress of Sanitary Science. 
Radiography. _.| The Cradle of the Human Race. The Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. 
The Properties of Radium. | The Races of Mankind. Aeroplanes and Dirigible Balloons. 


Two movable cardboard plates of The Frog and Rose respectively will be given with the Work. 


The volume treats of everything scientific, from Brennan’s Mono-Rail to Pottery-making in Central 
Africa; from the Great Nebula in Andromeda to the Striated Boulder in Boulder Clay. 


SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE. 
**ScHOOL OF. SCIENCE, SANDGATE, KENT. 
‘* Dear Sirs,—-I have much pleasure in enclosing a cheque for 6s. for the first 
volume of ‘Science in Modern Life.’ It is a good book, and worth mere than 
the amount asked for it. Please send me the remaining volumes as they appear 
and I will send remittance. .... 
“Yours truly (Sgd.) ARNOLD H. ULLYETT (F.R.G.S., A.C.P.).” 


-» SCIENCE IN MODERN LIFE will be completed in six large and sumptuously bound 
volumes measuring 107 in. The first volume contains two large folding maps, 19 full-page 
plates, and 39 other illustrations and diagrams. Volume I. is now ready. Remaining 
5 volumes issued quarterly. 


b It is only necessary to spend 6/- every 3 months in order 


first List of Sub- 
Scribers for Scrmncw 


gm to become possessed of this truly wonderful work. Send 


attached Order Form with P.O. TO-DAY. published. send P.O. for 


$ 6s. for first volume, and agree 
°° to send the same amount on re- 
ceipt of each of the remaining five 
volumes, one volume each quarter. 
Name 
Address 
S.R. 


THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
44-45 Southampten Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MAGMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW NOVEL. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


LORD AVEBURY’S NEW BOOK. 
Peace and Happiness. By Lord ARAMINTA. 
AVEBURY. Crown 8vo. 6s. By J. C. SNAITH, Author of ‘Henry Northcote,” ‘‘ William 


Jordan, Junior,” ‘* Broke of Covenden.” 
*,* A lively and humorous comedy, springing from the arrivaf in 
Mayfair of a country cousin with the mind of a milkmaid and the 
face of a Gainsborough Duchess. 


These essays discuss many subjects of universal interest with 
the shrewd and kindly wisdom that, in ‘‘ The Pleasures of Life” 
and other works from the same pen, has proved helpful and 
stimulating to many readers. 


SECOND EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. Small demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Coming Struggle in Eastern] |THE MEANING OF MONEY 
Asia. By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, Author of ‘* Manchu , , =e 
and Muscovite,” &c. With Illustrations and a Map. 8vo. Representative of 
12s, 6d. net. 


Wew and Cheaper Edition. 
Mars as the Abode of Life. By In 3 volumes, sold separately, crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 


L » LL.D., Auth f eM d Its 
Cans | HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 


By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


William Morris. By Atrrep Noyes. _ CONTENTS OF THE VOLUMES. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. [English Men of Letters. I.—De Foe’s Novels—Richardson—Pope as a Moralist—Sir Walter Scott— 
Nathaniel Hawthorne—Balzac—De Quincey—Sir Thomas Browne— 
-—Dr. Johnson's Writings—Crabbe—William Hazlitt—Disraeli's Novels— 
Shakespeare. By Prof. Watter Raveicu. 
Globe 8vo. 4s. net. [Zversley Series. viewers —Wordsworth’s Ethics—Landor’s Conversations—Macaulay. 
is School—Ste:ne—Country Books—George Eliot—Autobio hy— 
The Religion of the Common Man, Carlyle’s Ethics—State Trials—S. T. Coleridge. ating 
By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. | RE-ISSUE OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF 
NEW 6 NOVELS. 
TONO-BUNGAY. By H.G.Weus. | | NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


[ Tuesday. | Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 

A novel of contemporary English life. It claims affinity with J | IN TWENTY-TWO VOLUMES. Cloth, gilt top, rss. net 

KIPPS, as distinguished from Mr. Wells’ romances, into which a J | each ; half-morocco, marble edges, 21s. net each. 
fantastic element enters. Vols. Now Ready. (Liwya -Mason) ready 

ebruar and a u 1 ssu 
One Immortality. By H. FIrectp1nc HALL, until the. completion of the Edition in December, 1909. 
Author of ‘* The Inward Light,” &c. | *.* Prospectus, with specimen pages, post free on application. 

MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. | J London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W, 


A Delightful Present 


For all who love old-time reminiscences, gardens, highways 
and bye-ways, sport, and manners. 


MEMORIES GARDENS 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


With a Special Memoir by 
Sir ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT Bart. 


“Memories of Gardens” is bound in imitation vellum with gold lettering ; 
it may be had through any bookseller, price ros. 6d. net. 


_ If there is any difficulty in getting it, it will be sent direct from the 
office for the published price post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. 


33 Southampton Street Strand W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


WORKS OF ART. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Fesrvary 8, and Following Day, at One o'clock 
precisely, WORKS OF ART, comprising the Collection of J. Hutchins, Esq., 
of Charles Street, Newport (Mon.), including Worcester, Spode, Rocking 
Crown ‘Derby, and other English porcelain, Oriental and Continental porcelain, Old 
English pottery, &c. ; jewellery, the property of the late Mrs. Bankes, of Winstanley 
Hall; Old English Glass, and a few important pieces of New Hall and other 
pottery, the property of the late G. W. Rhead, Esq., senr., of Clayton, Stafford- 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


A SELECTED PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE RIGHT HON, 
LORD POLWARTH. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
trand. .C., on MO , Fearvary ts, and Following Day, a' e oc 
precisely, an interesting COLLECTION of VALUABLE and RARE BOOKS 
and PAMPHLETS selected from the Library of the Right Hon. Lord Pol- 
warth (of Mertoun House, Berwick), including an extensive Series of Civil War 
Tracts and Newspapers; rare Americana ;.Books of Travel and on Trade; East 
ndies ; Broadsides ; Proclamations ; Virgil’s AZneidos, printed by Caxton ; Rare 
Old English Black-Letter Books ; Corte di Pavia, I) Cavalarizzo, Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester's Copy ; Series of Maps, Charts, and Pians of Battles ; American 
Maps; Penn's Laws for Pennsylvania, Original Manuscript ; Cases of Appeal in 
the Scottish Courts; Engraved English and French Portraits, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellin Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, Fesrvary 17, at'One o'clock precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS and DRAWINGS (framed and in the Portfolio), including the 
COLLECTION of the late George Smith, Esq., F.S.A., comprising a fine Impres- 
sion in the rare First State of the Portrait of Lucas Vorsterman, etched by Sir A. 
Vandyck ; the Raby Pack, by H. B. Chalon, after W. Ward; the Set of Four 
Shooting Pieces, by W. Woollett, after Stubbs, Proofs before Letters ; Mezzotint 
Portraits after pic, J. Reynolds, &c. ; Drawings in Water-Colours, by J. Varley, 
M. Serres, R. Westall, W. Vandervelde, and others ; the Property of the late 
James Gibson Hamilton Starke, Esq., of Troqueer Holin, whose wife was Grand- 
niece of Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., comprising Miss Croker, by S. Cousins, 
after Sir T. Lawrence, Proof; tess Gower and Child, by and after the same, 
Proof ; a Collection of the Works of Sir T. Lawrence, by different Engravers, with 
Biographical Notices ; other Portraits after Sir T. Lawrence by S. Cousins, F.C. 
Lewis, S. W. Reynolds, &c. ; other Properties comprising Prints and_ Views relat- 
ing to rica ; Mezzotint and Stipple Portraits ; Fancy Subjects of the English 
and French Schools, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purch Speci number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookuen, Lonpon. Codes : Unicopg and A B C. 
1440 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. Telephone: 3601 


YOUR TREASURED MS. 


Why not print it? Most people have 
written a book, but have not printed it 
because they lacked information as to cost 
> of production. This may be obtained 


without fee from 


GARDEN CITY PRESS Ltd., Fise Book Printers, Letchworth. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


1%4 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 


NOTICE, 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Ga 


One Year om 8 8 wo ow 110 
Half Year ... oo O86 oo Of 2 
Quarter Year eo OF 8 cco O77 

Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 

Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 

Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining th: 

SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 

immediately, 
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‘PUBLIC OPINION, 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought 
and Activity. 
EVERY FRIDAY - - TWOPENCE, 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER. 


The purpose of PUBLIC OPINION is to provide information 
by means of a weekly review of current thought and activity as they 
are expressed in the world’s newspapers, magazines, and, books, and 
to put on record the ideas and activities which make for religious, 
political, and social progress. Phas? 


LORD ROSEBERY, in a letter to the Editor of PUBLIC 
OPINION, dated November 28th, 1908, from Dalmeny House, 
Edinburgh, says :— 

**I can truly say that PUBLIC OPINION is a weekly joy to me, 
It gives me just what | want to read.’’ 

Mr. BENJAMIN KIDD, author of ‘Social Evolution” ang 
‘* Principles of Western Civilisation,” writing from The Warders, 
Tonbridge, November 8th, 1908, says :— ; 

**1 take PUBLIC OPINION every week, and find it ome of the 
principal means of continuing my education that the world provides,” 


PUBLIC OPINION can be obtained from any newsagents’ or book. 
stall, or will be sent post free for one year to any address in the United 
Kingdom for 10s, 10d. ; and to any place abroad for 13s. per annum, 


Orders should be addressed to- 


PUBLIC OPINION, 1 & 32 Temple House, Tallis St., London, E.¢, 


Specimens free on application. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. - Reconstituted January 1905) 


The only illustrated Record of 
Monthly Events in the Two Services 
in existence. 

PRICE SIXPENCE. 


The ‘ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” is published on the 1st of each month 
except when that date falls on a Sunday, when it is published on the following day. 
It can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Office 


if 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free. 


A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
veceipt of Eightpence-hal/penny, addressed to Tue Manacer, Offices of the 
CuronicLe (Department R.S.), 111 Jermyn Street, St. James's, 

on, S. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY, 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE 


The mest Valuable Remed 
Tux Bast Known Remepy For 7 


COUGHS, COLDS, [nevraicia, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS.| TOOTHACHE, COUT, 


Acts like a charm in RHEUMATISM. 
Diarrhosa, Cholera, Cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
Convincing Medical T: 
and Dysentery. 


Avoid disappointment: insist on having 
Dz. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chlorodyne. 
The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUINE. 
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The Saturday Review. 


INDIA £3 10s. PER CENT. STOCK. 


Not Redeemable before 5th January, 1931, 


Trustees are empowered to invest in this Stock, unless expressly forbidden by 
the instrument creating the Trust, (See the Trustee Act, 1893.) 


ISSUE OF £7,500,000, 
which will be consolidated with the existing India 
. £3 10s. per cent. Stock. 
The First Dividend, being Three Months’ Interest, will be payable 
: on the 5th April, 1909, 


PRICE OF ISSUE, fixed by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, at £97 PER CENT. 


THE GOVERNOR axp COMPANY or tHe BANK or ENGLAND give 
notice that they are authorised to receive applications for this " 

This issue ie made under the provisions of the East India Loans Act, 1908, 
in order to provide funds for State Railway Construction, for — 
Advances to Indian Railway Companies, and for the discharge of certain 
Debentures issued by the Madras Railway Company, the interest and prin- 
cipal of which are guaranteed by the Secretary of State. 

This Stock will bear Interest at the rate of per cent. per annum, 
payable quarterly at the Bank of England, on the Sth J re, the 5th April, 
the Sth July, and the 5th October in each year, the first Dividend (a full 

er’s Dividend) being _— on the Sth April next; and will be con- 
wlidated with the India £34 per Cent. Stock now existing, which is not 
redeemable until the 5th January, 1931, but will be redeemable at par on or 
after that day, upon one year’s previous notice having been given in “ The 
London Gazette” by the Secretary of State for India in Council. 

The Books of the Stock are kept at the Bank of England, and at the Bank 
of Ireland, where all assignments and Transfers are made. Al!) Transfers 
and Stock Certificates are free of Stamp Duty. 

ee which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per Cent., 
will be received at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of England. 

meee must be for even hundreds of Stock; but the Stock, once 
inscribed, will be transferable in any sums which are multiples, of a penny. 

_In case of —_ allotment, the balance of the amount paid as deposit 
will be — towards the payment of the first instalment. Should there 
be @ surplus after making that payment, such surplus will be refunded by 


ue. 
he dates on which the further payments will be required are as follows :— 

On Monday, the 22nd February, 1909, £17 per cent.; on Monday, the 
15th March, 1909, £25 per cent.; on Tuesday, the 13th April, 1909, £25 per 
cent. ; on Monday, the 10th May, 1909, £25 per cent. 

The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 22nd February, 1909, 
under discount at the rate of £24 per cent. per annum. 

In case of default in the payment of any instalment at its proper date, 
the deposit and the instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

— Certificates to bearer, with Coupon attached for the dividend payable 
on the Sth April, 1909, will be issued in exchange for the provisional receipts. 

As soon as these Scrip Certificates to bearer have been paid in full, they 
can be inscribed (i.¢. converted into Stock); or they can be exchanged for 
Stock Certificates to bearer in denominations of £100, £500, and £1,000, 
without payment of any fee, provided such change is effected not later than 
mess une, 1909. Stock certificates to bearer will have quarterly Coupons 
a 

Stock may be converted into Stock Certificates to bearer, and Stock 
aT may be converted into Stock, at any time, on payment of the 

Applications must be on printed forms, which may be obtained at the 
Bank of England or at any of its branches; at the Bank of Ireland; 
of Mr. Horce H. Scott, the Broker to the Secretary of State for India in 
Council (Messrs. R. Nivison & Co.), 76 Cornhill, London, E.C.; or of 
Messre. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 13 George Street, Mansion House, 
London, E.O. 

The List will be closed on or before Tuesday, the 9th February, 1909. 


Bank or ENGLAND, 
4th February, 1909. 


6th and Revised Impression Now Ready. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


ts admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘““SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of ali Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d. 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


HOME AND COLONIAL STORES, 


Tur Fourteenth Ordinary General Meeting of the Home and Colonial Stores, 
Limited, was held yesterday at 2 and 4 Paul Street, Finsbury, E.0., Mr. 
W. Capel Slaughter (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. T. W. Davidson, F.C.I.S.) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said: In presenting the report of the Directors it is very 
difficult for me to explain to you the greatly improved position in which 
our Company stands to-day as compared with the position we occupied last 
year, and in our opinion that improvement is not adequately reflected by 
the increased profits which we earned in 1908 over the profits of 1907. But, 
while perfectly hopeful, I do not want to speak to you in any foo hopeful 
strain, for the difficulties of a company like this are always considerable, 
and they are not lessened at the present time by the unfortunate condition 
of the trade of this country. It must be obvious to you that when the 
trade of the country is bad and the spending power of the people is 
contracted, that affects a Company like ours more perhaps than most 
companies, because we are suppliers of the food of the masses, and although 
we get the benefit that when there is less to spend people come to the best 
places—as we believe, and indeed know, ours are—so as to get the best valuc 
for their money, it is obvious also that the less there is to spend the worse 
it is for us. That has been a factor that has affected us during 1908, 
and is doing so still, although I am glad to think in a lesser degree now 
than was the case a little while ago. High prices, too, have ruled in some 
of the principal goods in which we deal, and no one can prophesy when 
those high prices are likely to come down. They, of course, constitute a 
great difficulty, because the ideal conditions under which the trade of this 
Company can be carried on are those in which the goods we sell can be. sold 
by us at popular prices instead of at prices higher than may be regarded 
as normal. Higher prices naturally contract consumption, and so affect 
our trade, because we adhere to the principle of striving to give our 
customers the best value all round for the articles we supply, and theso 
conditions were very hard to comply with when, as during 1907 and 1908, 
the wholesale prices of many of our commodities ruled so very much higher 
than in previous years. But in 1908 our trade was half a million sterling 
higher than in 1907, and while—in conjunction, I have no doubt, with our 
principal competitors—we deplore the severe character of the competition 
which is going on, and which, I suppose, must go on still, we feel that it is 
imperative for us, as your Directors, to see that we take thoee steps which 
are necessary to secure for you in the present and in the future, as we have 
in the past, your fair and legitimate share of trade to be done. In those 
circumstances it is difficult to see how the competition which has been and 
is still going on can be avoided; and in the meantime while it exists wo 
cannot always avoid the position in which the goods are being sold at retail 
prices which are below the actual market. valucs of those goods. We do 
not propose to adopt any policy which would have for its result the 
surrender of any portion of the volume of the trade which this Company 
has been doing, and which we think it is our legitimate right to secure 
and to maintain. I have mentioned the high market price of some of our 
commodities, and I can explain the matter better by actual figures. 
Comparing the wholesale price, for instance, of what is called low-priced 
tea, the average in 1905, outside of duty, was 43d.; in 1906 it was 41d.; 
in 1907, 63d.; and in 1908 over 6}d.; so that comparing 1907 and 1908 
with previous years there was an increase of practically 50 per cent. If 
you turn to cheese, the figures are again striking. Comparing the averare 
price in 1908 with that in 1905, it is 1d. dearer per Ib., while the com- 


‘parison with 1904 is still wider. Taking only one other example—butter— 


the wholesale price in 1908 was on the average ld. per lb. higher than in 
1905, and nearly 2d. per ib. higher than in 1904. Those figures, I think, 
will justify what I have eaid to you as to the difficulties which are in the 
way of this Company trading under idea] circumstances when wholesale 
market prices rule so abnormally high as those which I have just quoted. 

We have, however, this year been able to maintain our dividend; our 
profits are substantially improved; the business of the Company is in an 
absolutely healthy condition; we have opened the year 1909 uncommonly 
well, and, although I am not at this early stage going to make any prophecy 
ag to what we are going to do in 1909, it is fair to say that the circumstances 
under which we opened it are distinctly encouraging. You will rightly 
expect me to say something about the question of depreciation, which we 
deal with in the report. It is a subject which, I explained to you last year, 
was brought to the notice of the Board by a shareholder, and at last year’s 
meeting we promised that we would carefully consider that question. 
Before I deal with it I want to make it quite clear to you that this is 
entirely a subject apart from repairs and renewals. It has nothing to do 
with that, because, as our report shows, we have during the year 1908 spent 
a very large sum—nearly £14,000—in upkeep of our branches in first-class 
condition, renovating them and keeping them up in our usual style, and 
considering that we have about 580 branches, you will see that that figure 
represents a substantial figure of, roughly, £23 per branch for repairs and 
renewals. On the subject of depreciation, I do not really know that I can 
crystallise what has been done in language that would be clearer than what 
is used by the auditors. They say, ‘ Regarding the question of depreciation, 
We are now given to understand that the directors, in accordance with their 
promise last year, have most carefully considered this matter, and they are 
satisfied that the sum already reserved, amounting to £103,067, is amply 
sufficient to cover any depreciation up to the present time.” That is the 
exact truth, and it arises because we had omitted in previous years to take 
account of the very gratifying circumstance that, being as we are eligible 
tenants who pay our rent punctually, we are able, and have been up to now, 
to renew leases as they fall in without capital cost, and consequently wo 
have taken no account of that cireumstance, and, having renewed & great 
many leases, have found that we had largely over-provided in past years 
for this item. Thus it is that this year we did not have to provide anything 
at all. 

After dealing with the balance-sheet, the Chairman moved :—*‘ That tle 
report of the directors and the balance-sheet now submitted be, and the 
same are, hereby adopted.” ints 

Sir Charles E. G. Philipp, Bart., seconded the motion, and it was carricd 
unanimously. 

The usual formal business was transacted. ; 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


’ Kindly write for Messrs. Methuen’s New: Illustrated Announcement List, 
which contains much worth reading. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Joun Fyviz. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book is not a theatrical history, but a series of biographical sketches of all 


the most prominent English tragedy actresses of the eighteenth century, from the 
days of the famous Madam Barry and the fascinating Oldfield down to those of the 
majestic Siddons and the beautiful O'Neil. 


THE THRESHOLD OF RELIGION. By R.R. Marert, | 


M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


In these five essays a wider conception of Primitive Religion than is to be met 
with in the writings of Dr. E. B. Tylor or Dr. J. G. Frazer is shown to be tenable 
both on grounds of anthropological fact and in the light of the psychology more 
especially applicable to the question, namely, a social psychology. 


based on the Commentary of BENVENUTO DA IMOLA. By the 
Hon. WILLIAM WARREN VERNON, M.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by the Bishop OF Ripon. A New and Improved Edition. 
In Two Volumes. Crown 8vo. 15s. net. 


THE REMAKING OF MODERN EUROPE: from the 
Outbreak of the French Revolution to the Treaty of Berlin, 1789- 
1878. By J. A. R. Marriott, M.A. With many Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE AGE OF THE ENLIGHTENED DESPOT, 1660- 
> A. Jounson, M.A. With many Maps. Crown 
vo. 2s. 6d. 


HOME LIFE IN ITALY. By Lina Durr Gorpon. 


With 28 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. net. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. By Sir Oxtver Lopce. 
Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A SPANISH HOLIDAY. By Cuartes Marriott. 
With 30 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


TWO ENGLISH QUEENS AND PHILIP. By Martin 


Hume, M.A. With 13 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT. By E. L. S. 
HorssurGH, B.A. With 26 Illustrations and Maps. Demy 
8vo. 15s. net. 


HER INFINITE VARIETY: a Feminine Portrait 
Gallery. By E. V. Lucas. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. 


GRAHAME. With a Frontispiece. 


By 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


KENNETH 


To be published during February and March. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 
By J. H. Mavupe, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 
[Handbooks of English Church History. 


This volume is the first of a series under the general editorship of the Rev. J. H. 
Burn, B.D., which is intended to cover the whole history of the English Church. 


The SAXON CHURCH and the NORMAN CONQUEST. 
By C. T. Crutrwe.i, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
[Handbooks of English Church History. 


The period of Church History covered by this volume introduces the reader to 
some of the most striking personalities in all the annals of England, to Alfred, 
Cnut, Harold, and William among our kings, and to Dunstan, Lanfranc, and 
Anselm, among our primates. 


THE THOUGHTS OF LUCIA HALLIDAY. Edited by 
R. M. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


This book is meant to be taken up in leisure hours, and to be companionable 
when you lounge under a tree in summer, or enjoy a lonely hour by a winter fire. 
THE CREED IN THE EPISTLES. By the Rev. 

Witrrip RichMonpD, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

This book is a study of the first chapter in the history of the Creed. 


THE COMPLETE HOCKEY PLAYER. By Eustace 
E. Wuite. With many Illustrations, Demy 8vo. §s. net. 

“The Complete Hockey Player” comprises an historical sketch of hockey, its 

evolution, progress, and present popularity, and chapters dealing in an interesting 


and informatory way with club, county, inter-divisional, international, and univer- 
sity hockey. 


THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGE, 1273-1453. By 
E. C. Lopce. With many Maps. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


BOTTICELLI. By Mary L. Bonnor. With a Frontis- 
piece in Photogravure, and 32 other Illustrations. Demy 16mo. 
“gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Books on Art. 


THE BLUE BIRD: a Fairy Pla 


| RUBENS. By Epwarp Ditton. Witha Frontispiece 
TRAGEDY QUEENS OF THE GEORGIAN ERA. By | 


in Photogravure, and about 560 Illustrations. Wide royal 8yo, 
gilt top, 25s. net. [Classics af Art. 
In the first part of this work a succinct account is given of Rubens’ life. - Th: 
second part is concerned chiefly with Rubens’ pictures. Keeping as far as possible 
to a chronological order, his prineipal pictures are briefly described. The grex 
feature of the book is the extraordinary number of illustrations. The most authentic 
panes of Rubens’ hand will be found, with few exceptions, reproduced in this 
k, along with some important and typical drawings. 


THE TRIALS OF FIVE QUEENS. By R. Srorry 
DEANS. With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


_ A book dealing with the Trials of Mary, Queen of Scots, Anne Boleyn, Kathe. 
rine of Aragon, Marie Antoinette, and Queen Caroline. 


THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY 
READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Chiefly | 


ROMAN EMPIRE. By T. R. GLover, M.A, 
7s. 6d. net. 


This work is an attempt to make the reader see the Founder of the Christian 
movement and some of His fullowers as they appeared among their contemporaries, 


GEORGE SELWYN AND THE WITS. ByS. Parnei 
KERR. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

_ No satisfactory life,of George Selwyn has ever been written, and perhaps, at this 

distance of time, no satisfactory life can be written ; but in this memoir the writer 


— to make vivid and real a personality which has hitherto been somewhat 
elusive. 


Demy 8vo, 


in Five Acts. By 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK. Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA 
DE Mattos. Fcap. 8vo. deckle edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a fairy extravaganza and allegory in five acts, in which a nua.ber of dum> 
and inanimate creatures— the dog, the cat, the goat, the wolf, the trees, fire, water, 
bread, sugar, milk—are endowed with speech and life. There are scenes of 


amazing beauty of dialogue and setting; and there are scenes full of the most 
whimsical and delicate humour. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW. By W. S. Ho ps- 
worTH, M.A. In 3 Volumes. With a Plan. Vols. II. and IIL. 
Demy 8vo. each Ios. 6d. net. 


A HOLIDAY IN CONNEMARA, By SterHen Gwyny, 
M.P. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


“A eg = | in Connemara ” is a description of the wildest district in Ireland, 
and of its Irish-speaking people. he book is written from the standpoint of a 
fisherman with a taste for scenery and for the fragments of history, legendary and 
modern, which attach themselves to its bays and lakes and islands. But its essential 
concern is with the life of the people to-day, their occupations, their sports, their 
humour, their primitive manners and beliefs—and the efforts that are being made to 
relieve their poverty. 


THE DAWN OF MEDIZVAL EUROPE, 476-918. 
MASTERMAN, M.A. Wiih many Maps. Crown 
vo. 2s. 6d. 


GALICIA: the Switzerland of Spain. 
M. MEAKIN. 
12s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

HOLY ORDERS 

BROTHERS ALL MAARTEN MAARTENS. 

THE STORY OF VIRGINIA PERFECT Peccy Westinc. 


THE FLOWER OF THE HEART 


H. B. Marriott Watson. 


A SON OF THE EMPEROR 
IN THE POTTER’S HOUSE G. D. Expripce. 


To be published during February and March. 
THE GIFTED FAMILY 
KATHERINE THE ARROGANT 
MY LADY OF SHADOWS 
THE LOVE STORY OF ST. BEL Bernarp Capes. 
SET IN SILVER C. N. and A. M. Wittiamson. 


TALES OF TERROR (The Woman of the Velvet 


Necklet and The Two Students) is the New Volume of Messrs. 
_ Methuen’s SIXPENNY EDITION OF DUMAS’ NOVELS. , 


By ANNETTE 
With 40 pages of Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


Marte 


Newton V. STEWART- 


Barry Paty. 
B. M. CROKER. 
Joun OXENHAM. 


Printed for the Proprietors by Srottiswoope & Co. Lom, 
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No. 2,780 Vol. 107. 


6 February 1909. 


GRaATIs. 


TURGENEFF’S GERMAN LETTERS. 


Introduction by 
E. HALpéRINE-KAMINSKY. 


4 vas TURGENEFF was not only the most perfect 

stylist among Russian authors—he also possessed in 
a supreme degree the gift of tongues. He had a thorough 
knowledge of French, German, and English, and kept 
up a continuous correspondence in those languages with 
his numerous friends of different nationalities. One 
may judge of his familiarity with French by the letters 
to his French friends which I have published, and their 
interest is by no means: purely epistolary.* His 
German correspondence, of which a translation is now to 
follow, is no less important, both for the literary and, 
incidentally, the political history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and also for the biography of the writer himself. 
These pages, which have never hitherto been published 
and which were communicated to me by the recipients 
or by their representatives, cover the twenty most pro- 
ductive years of Turgeneff’s life, from 1864 to 1883, 
and end only with his death. The letters, numbering 
in all about two hundred and fifty, were addressed to 
personages who were well known in Germany, but less 
well known, if known at all, in England. A short intro- 
ductory account of them is therefore necessary. 

The principal among them is Herr Ludwig Pietsch, 
a famous art critic and successful author, and one of 
the oldest and most intimate friends of Turgeneff. He 
made the acquaintance of the latter in 1846, when Tur- 
geneff was in Berlin to see the performances of Mme. 
Pauline Viardot. 

The author was then merely a young Russian gentle- 
man, little known as a writer—the first of his admirable 
‘* Huntsman’s Tales ’’ only appeared in the following 
year. But his real intimacy with the German critic 
only began in 1864, when the Viardot family and 
Turgeneff were settled in the neighbourhood of Baden- 
Baden. From that time until Turgeneff’s death at 


- Bougival their friendship was not interrupted for an_ 


instant. When Turgeneff on his death-bed could no 
longer write letters to his friend at Berlin, he dictated 
them. Herr Pietsch was usually the intermediary 
between the Russian author and German writers and 
artists. Amongst others he presented to him in 1868 
Julian Schmidt, who is known for his remarkable 
studies in literary history, which enjoy great authority 
in his own country. He wrote histories of German 
and French literature which are regarded as classics 
in Germany, and many other works, including portraits 
of nineteenth-century celebrities, among them Tur- 
geneff. He also devoted himself to making the works 
of the Russian novelist known in Germany, and it is 
to his penetrating studies that Turgeneff, ‘* the greatest 
poetic force of our time ’’, as he called him, owes the 
beginning and the continued duration of his popu- 
larity in that country. This fact lends a special interest 
to the letters from Turgeneff to Schmidt, the most 
numerous in the collection, if we except those addressed 
to Herr Pietsch. 

The other correspondents appear at less frequent in- 
tervals. One of them was Herr Ludwig Friedlander, 
professor at Kénigsberg and subsequently at Strass- 
burg, who was principally occupied with the Latin 
language and Roman archeology. Another was Dr. 
Julius Rodenberg, founder and editor of the ‘‘ Deutsche 
Rundschau ’’. I may also mention the celebrated 
novelist, Barthold Auerbach, one of whose novels was 
introduced, in its Russian translation, by a preface from 

* See my work ‘Ivan Tourguéneff d'aprés sa correspondance 
avec ses amis francais’'’ (‘‘ Turgeneff and his French Circle’’ 
London: Fisher Unwin, 1898) and my collection ‘' Lettres de 
Tourguéneff 4 Mme. Viardot'’, published by Fasquelle. 


the pen of Turgeneff, and was consequently received 
with great favour in Russia. Lastly, I will refer to 
Eugen Zabel, then quite a young writer, now one of 
the most distinguished critics in Germany, and possess- 
ing a knowledge of Russian literature unsurpassed in 
that country, and recognised in Russia as profound. 

Turgeneff also wrote letters to other great German 
writers of his generation, such as the novelists Paul 
Heyse, Gustav Freytag and Friedrich Spielhagen, te 
the famous sculptor Reinhold Begas, to the painter 
Adolph Menzel, to his translators Bodenstedt, Widert 
and Wolz (who translated the ‘‘ Huntsman’s Tales ”’’), 
Fuchs, Henkel, Wettermann, Sonnenthal, and, lastly, 
to Reinhold Lindau, German Consul-General at Con- 
stantinople. But, except the last named, who only 
possesses a few of Turgeneff’s letters and cannot allow 
them to be published, his correspondents either cannot 
find or have not preserved his letters. 

Some persons, unfriendly to the memory of Turgeneff, 
have stated that numerous other letters exist ad- 
dressed by him to the Austrian writer Sacher-Masoch, 
in which he speaks with little consideration of his 
French friends Daudet, Zola, and Goncourt. In my 
book on Turgeneff’s French correspondence I have 
completely established the impossibility of the existence 
of these letters. I have since received fresh evidence 
with regard to this in the shape of a letter from 
Turgeneff to Frau Pietsch which shows plainly that 
the writer did not know Sacher-Masoch, and had no 
desire to know him; and Herr Pietsch relates a story 
which makes it clear that Turgeneff heartily disliked the 
Austrian writer’s works. There have been threats for 
the past twenty years that these alleged letters would 
be published, but those who threaten have been unable 
to carry out their threats owing to an insurmountable 
obstacle—the non-existence of the letters. The letters, 
then, which are now to be published comprise the whole 
of his correspondence which has been preserved by his 
German friends. 

Whilst, however, it is untrue that Turgeneff abused 
his French friends in any of his letters, one cannot but 
observe that in some of his correspondence with Herren 
Pietsch, Schmidt, and Friedlander he sometimes speaks 
of France under the Second Empire in an insufliciently 
impartial manner. He was a thorough-going democrat 
who abhorred imperialism, and with his natural impul- 
siveness he sometimes included in the same sweeping 
condemnation the French people and the master whom 
it had set over itself. But in reality all the French 
friends of the ‘‘ good-natured Russian giant ’’ knew 
how much attached he was to the country of the Revolu- 
tion and the Rights of Man, and his German friends 
themselves, such as Pietsch, recall his profound admira- 
tion for the France which adopted him. 

In conclusion, this correspondence is published not 
only with the authority of the recipients and the owners 
of the letters, but also with that of Turgeneff’s own 
representative, Mme. Pauline Viardot. This statement 
would generally be superfluous, but it is indispensable 
in the present case because of the peculiar customs 
which now prevail in Russia as regards literary pro- 
perty. It has become the habit there to disclose letters 
and other private documents without any consideration 
whether those who wrote them desire their publication 
or not. Such an action is not only an infringement of 
a legal right which is recognised in every civilised 
country and an indelicacy which is condemned by the 
most elementary morality ; it also implies the absence of 
any guarantee that the published documents and the 
annotations which accompany them are authentic. 
As evidence of the grave disadvantages of such illegal 
publications from this last point of view, I cannot do 
better than cite the following recent example. The 
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most important review in S. Petersburg published a 
few months ago a very interesting article on Turgeneff’s 
relations with the Viardots, by M. N. Goutiar, who is 
well acquainted with the author’s history. This study 
not only contains mistakes, it also reproduces an 
apocryphal document. The writer cites a letter which 
Mme. Marianne Duvernoy, née Viardot, is said to 
have written to a M. Ardov, and which was published 
by the latter with several others as part of his souvenirs 
of Turgeneff in a Moscow paper. When I informed 
Mme. Duvernoy of this she definitely denied ever 
having written to M. Ardov, and she has written me 
the following lines, which exactly characterise the 
occurrence and which I reproduce on that account and 
at Mme. Duvernoy’s request: ‘‘ I was disagreeably 
surprised yesterday when visiting my mother to learn 
that a M. Ardov published several letters from me 
some years ago. I do not know him, I never heard 
his name, and therefore I can never have written 
to him. How did he come to make me out a corre- 
spondent of his? As to the letter which is alleged to 
be by me and which M. Goutiar has reproduced, I can 
only repeat that I do not know M. Goutiar, that I have 
never heard his name, and that I have never written to 
him or anyone else in Russia, where in fact I have never 
set foot. How can I describe these extraordinary pro- 
ceedings and how can I stop the publication of these 
forged letters? I do not choose to have letters and cor- 
respondents attributed to me at random, and I shall 
make a protest to the editors of the journals in question. 
In any case, I authorise you to say in the preface which 
you are preparing to Turgeneff’s German correspondence 
that I have never had any correspondents in Russia and 
that any letters which have appeared or shall hereafter 
appear are not sanctioned by me, if it is impossible to 
stop these tasteless concoctions.—With my best thanks 
&c., MARIANNE DUVERNOY.”’ 

The only conclusion which is to be drawn from this 
incident is the urgent necessity of putting a stop to 
these pilferings and forgeries which have been intro- 
duced into literary life by the custom of fleecing foreign 
authors ; this is necessary, not so much on account of 
the breach of legal rights as for the purpose of securing a 
guarantee that the documents published are authentic 
and accurate. I am not directing my remarks to a 
writer so experienced and loyal as M. Goutiar. No 
doubt he has been deceived ; yet if before he wrote his 
study he had consulted Mme. Viardot, with whom he 
has been in communication, as is shown by the letter 
which he has received from her and reproduces, he would 
not have given publicity to erroneous statements and a 
forged document, and his conscientious work would not 
have suffered any diminution in value. 


THE LETTERS. 
I. 
To Lupwic Prerscu. 
I. 
277 Schillerstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
Saturday, 30 April 

My very dear Friend,—Your letter to Mme. Viardot 
has made my heart bleed, with its tale of this grievous 
and bitter loss, this cruel and ruthless stroke of fate.* 
Of course words of consolation are of no avail, but I 
want to express to you all the deep sympathy I feel for 
yourself and your wife. Life is sometimes hard to bear, 
but the most difficult thing of all is to bear grief and 
loss without flinching. Unthinking death shatters the 
sweetest of living things. It is like a wheel crushing 
the flowers as it rolls by. Now you must work, work, 
as a broken bough struggles to burgeon once again. 
Work will be your best physician, an ancient but a well- 
tried remedy. God grant you may not find it too bitter. 

Your letter has caused me sorrow in another respect, 
but it is my own fault. Your anxiety on my behalf has 
made me feel how wrong I have been in not having 
written to you for so long. I have no excuse, and I 
can only say “‘ Peccavi’’. I will tell you why I did 
not come to see you on my way through Berlin. I was 

* The death of my youngest daughter Hedwig from diphtheria 
on April 6.—L. P 


there less than an hour, and went straight to the Dresden 
station, because my brother was waiting to see me in 
Dresden. Thence I went to Baden and thence again 
to Paris. 

I am back here again, and have not yet had a quiet day. 
But now that I am back again in my old quarters, | 
hasten to greet my old and faithful friend. 

Mme. Viardot no doubt has written to you of her 
care and anxiety over Louise.* Everything is going 
well to-day. Louise’s little son is growing and prosper- 
ing; she is still weak and in bed, but things are pur- 
suing their normal course. The mother and daughter 
are living with me. I have taken two extra rooms in 
this house temporarily. The ladies will leave towards 
the end of June, and I shall then have three rooms to 
spare for my friends. Do you understand what I mean? 
I should be so delighted to put you up for the summer, 
Make up your mind and come, if you can. 

My affairs in Russia have turned out better than could 
have been expected, and I am now as free as a Russian 
can be. Some preliminary studies for a large work 
that I am undertaking have unfortunately made me lose 
a great deal of time. Meanwhile one of my little 
sketches, of no particular importance, has appeared. 

Mme. Viardot has just sung the whole of ‘‘ Orpheus ” 
magnificently at a concert. Next week she is to sing 
‘* Numa ”’ at Carlsruhe, and I am anxious to hear the 
result. Au revoir, my dear friend. With every good 
wish and most affectionate greetings to your wife, 

Yours, 
I. TURGENEFF. 


2 


277 Schillerstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
27 January 186s. 

Dear Pietsch,—I ought to have answered your letter 
long ago, but this time it is not only going out shooting 
that has prevented me. I had to go to Paris, and shali 
have to go back there again very soon. My daughter 
is to be married to a young Frenchman on 20 February. 
This cheerful event is something strange and unusual 
to me in my capacity of pseudo-paterfamilias, and 
demands, if not all my activity, at least all my thoughts. 
So you must put up this time again with a short and 
sapless letter, but I am anxious to thank you for your 
kind note and show you that I am still alive. 

I don’t know if hunger is the best sauce, but I am 
sure that idleness is as good as the best doctor. It is 
only specially gifted natures like Mme. Viardot’s that 
can be active and well at the same time. She has lately 
set six poems of Méricke’s to music—the best thing of 
the kind she has done. She has also sung in “‘ Le 
Prophéte ’’ at Carlsruhe. I disliked the music in- 
tensely, but the singer appeared in all her splendour. 
On the 31st of this month she is to sing at Stuttgart at 
a concert in memory of Schubert. 

Everyone is very well at the Zoological Garden and 
soamlI. From the 5th to the 25th of February I shall 
be at 10 Rue Basse, Passy, near Paris, and shall be 
extremely delighted to get a specimen of your hand- 
writing, which is less illegible than it was. 

My most affectionate greetings, and my compliments 
to your wife and all of you. I. TURGENEFF. 


P.S.—What you have told me about Menzel makes me 
feel very proud. Mind you don’t make me vain. 


277 Schillerstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
22 September 1865. 


Many thanks for your letter which I have just re- 
ceived. I will tell you at once that your presence at 
Baden will give me the greatest possible pleasure. 
Come whenever you like ; your room will be ready. We 
are all very well, and indeed almost too happy—the 
weather is so ruthlessly fine. These splendid autumn 
days have literally dried up everything, and there is no 
sign whatever of rain. Pegasus} himself didn’t seem to 


* The Viardots’ eldest daughter. —L. P. 
+ A long-haired sporting dog of Turgeneff’s, of which he was 
very fond. 
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be able to retrieve a couple of partridges. 


6 February, 1909. Saturaay Review. 


Please give 
the enclosed card to Frl. Réder. My best respects to 
you and yours, Menzel, Aglaia* and tutti quanti. 
Auerbach has been here for several days, and I have 
seen a good deal of him. He is interesting and clever, 
but how conceited ! 
Good-bye. 


Yours, I. TURGENEFF. 


4. 
277 Schillerstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
Thursday, 21 April 1866. 


My dear Friend,—Your letter has given me real 
pleasure and satisfaction. Many thanks for it. What 
you tell me of Mme. Viardot is nothing new, but it was 
a treat to me to know that you are so well acquainted 
with this most gifted woman, and that you can give so 
graphic a picture of her début on the Berlin stage and in 
Berlin society. This joyful expansion of such a really 
admirable personality must have been a charming sight. 
We are all deeply indebted to Berlin, whence she has 
returned so cheerful and so full of life. She has told us 
a great deal of her life there, and your name is often on 
her lips. We must now all work hard so that we may 
have time to meet once again next summer at Baden- 
Baden. 

I am eagerly engaged on a long novel,+ but I do not 
yet know if I shall finish it. It is so long since I wrote 
anything that I feel if not exactly an inner repulsion, yet 
a slackening of fibre which only wears off very slowly. 
Perhaps it will progress all right. Sometimes I think 
I am capable of saying something. Beliefs like this may 
be foolish, but they are a necessity to us. I have hada 
nice letter from Storm,+ and have replied and sent him 
Bodenstedt’s translation. Has he received it or not? 

Many compliments to all our friends at Berlin and a 
cordial greeting to yourself, 

Yours ever, I. TURGENEFF. 


P.S.—Mme. Viardot tells me that Mlle. Cornelie 
Meyerbeer wants to have my photograph. Give her the 
enclosed. It is not very good, but the only one I have. 


277 Schillerstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
Thursday, 12 December 1866. 


My dear Friend,—When I got back from grouse- 
shooting, a very tiresome job, I found your letter await- 


ing me; it made me blush for shame and think myself |. 


either the most forgetful or the laziest dog in the world. 
The older one gets, the quicker life slips through one’s 
fingers, and one cannot find any time for anything. But 
philosophical reflections like these are generally mere 
excuses, and that is why I do not wish to pursue the 
topic any further, but to reform myself at once and write 
to you. 

Thanks to your ointment, I am fairly well, and no 
longer feel any pain in my arm; but, what is of more 
importance, Mme. Viardot is now better. After long 
hesitation, she has been able to sing again to-day for the 
first time at a highly successful matinée, along with 
princesses and other exalted persons. She was superb, 
particularly in Schubert’s ‘‘ Doppelganger ’’. It 
makes one feel a shudder of death, which pierces through 
and through, and an uncontrollable desire to shed tears. 
You ought to hear it. 

Deconci (who is going to London) and Schroeder have 
sung very well too. The Zoological Garden is flourish- 
ing. The building of my house is proceeding rapidly, 
and I shall undoubtedly be able to move in on 1 October. 
There is a room which the children have christened 
“* Pietsch’s room ’’. But of course you will arrive 
sooner than that, in summer, and then you will be able to 
enjoy the company of Frau Austett.§ Your two articles 


* Mile. Aglaia Rogény, Mme. Viardot's favourite pupil. 

t ‘‘ Smoke." 

} Theodor Storm, a German poet, born in 1817 at Husum in 
Schleswig, and a friend of Turgeneff's, with whom he spent some 
days at Baden-Baden. 

§ Wife of Austett, the pottery maker, who was the owner of 


‘Turgeneff's country house. 


on Gustave Doré are excellent. That is what I call 
hitting the nail on the head. You tell the truth, what- 
ever people think. I will send you them back soon. 

I am sorry you are so much worried, but I think there 
can be no question of war. The alarm will soon dis- 
appear, and will not lead to the troublesome results of 
which you speak. But this great plan of Bismarck’s* 
will always remain ; if he succeeds in all his projects he 
must be an Aristophanes and a Macchiavelli in one. 
This will give a fine blow to the universal suffrage of 
which we have heard so much. I said ‘‘ Let us hope it 
will ’’. Alas ! men want that kind of blow, which alone 
can give them a feeling of reality. 

What do you say about what is happening at S. Peters- 
burg? Everything is at sixes and sevens there. It is 
a great blessing for our country that the Tsar owes his 
safety to a peasant. Well, au revoir. Remember me 


to all your dear ones. Yours ever, 
I. TURGENEFF. 


P.S.—The novel is hung up for the present, but I 
have just begun a little story which is getting on pretty 
well. 


6. 


277 Schillerstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
26 October 1867. 


My dear Friend,—I owe you two answers, and, for 
the sake of clearness, I will give you them in numerical 
order. So— 

1. I send you the enclosed photographs of the children 
dressed up as genii. They will settle every question and 
give you full guidance. ; 

2. You will receive at the same time a profile portrait 
of Leonard. ; 

3. I have seen to your messages to Mme. Viardot and 
Frau Austett. 

4. On demand at the post office, they have taken steps 
to recover the lost letter. All the better if they have 
reimbursed you at any rate in part. 

5. The ‘‘ Riga Gazette ’’ is giving a complete trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Smoke ’’, and, as far as I can judge from the 
few instalments which I have read, it is successful 
enough. 

6. It is too bad of you to think that I despise your 
writings. If you don’t send me at once everything of 
yours that is printed, I shall think you are a vain creature 
who is seeking for compliments, and shall not forgive 

ou. 

. 7. Abeken has told you about my performance,f so 
I need not describe it to you. But I must admit I felt 
a shudder when I found myself on the ground in my 
réle of Pasha and when I saw an expression of contempt 
on the motionless lips of your haughty princess. In 
spite of my low opinion of myself, I thought that was 
really a little too much. Apart from that the perform- 
ances were delightful. 

Best remembrances to yourself, Menzel and J. 
Schmidt, and best greetings to you and yours. 

I. TURGENEFF. 


7. 
277 Schillerstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
2 December 1867. 


My dear Friend,—I have not yet thanked you for your 
charming present of g November. Since then I have 
read the five volumes with much pleasure. ‘There were 
many things in them which I did not know : for instance 
the article on the sculptures in Berlin &c. Your style 
is picturesque and your criticism subtle and just—I am 
only afraid that it is not severe enough. Thank you 
once again. Please send me everything you are think- 
ing of publishing. Mme. Viardot has received the 
articles in the ‘‘ Vossische Zeitung ”’. 

Everything is going well at the Zoological Garden, 
but I have just had an accident. I slipped when I was 


* For a German parliamentary constitution. 
+ Turgeneff acted himself the réle of Pignouf Pasha in his 
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out shooting and my knee is swollen, so that I have to lie 
up. Every winter I have a present of this sort. ‘‘ It’s 
really too bad ’’, as the Prince of Hesse said once out 
hunting, when all the morning he had only seen a single 
hare and that too far away to be of any use. I have tried 
to work, but it is no good. 

‘* Smoke ”’ will be published very shortly by Hetzel 
in Paris. I will be sure to send you and Julian Schmidt 
copies. 

Remember me to him and also to Menzel, Begas, and 
all our other friends. I often read Freytag’s book 
** Pictures of Old Times in Germany ’’. It is full of 
excellent things. If you meet him, remember me to 
him. 

Good-bye, dear friend ; we shall meet in March. 

Yours, I. TURGENEFF. 


P.S.—You have observed Didie’s bitter smile. How 
pretty she is getting ! 


8. 
g Thiergartenstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
27 May 1868. 

Dear Friend,—Victory! The representation of the 
new opera ‘‘ The Ogre ”’ took place three days ago, and 
the Queen of Prussia was present. Its success was 
brilliant; the music is charming, poetical and dis- 
tinguished. Eckert was conducting, and Mme. Viardot 
sang magnificently. Nothing could have been better. 
In the second act we had an oriental dance, led by 
Mme. Beauval, premiére danseuse from the Grand Ducal 
Theatre at Carlsruhe. That was the programme. 
Excuse this scanty account. Why didn’t you come 
yourself ? 

In a fortnight’s time I shall go to Berlin for two days, 
and we shall be able to have a talk. 

I am so glad to hear that you like ‘‘ Smoke ”’ and 
my little devil of a ‘‘ Lieutenant ’’.* Hartmann’s trans- 
lation of ‘‘ Smoke ”’ in the ‘‘ Allgemeine Zeitung ”’ is 
superb. But they have just printed a special edition at 
Milan, for which I unfortunately gave my authority. It 
was a great piece of folly on my part. After obtaining 
my authority they disfigured and then criticised the work. 
What an insult! But after all I don’t care. I hope we 
shall meet soon. Yours most sincerely, 

I. TURGENEFF. 


9- 
g Thiergartenstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
15 September 1868. 


Dear old Friend,—What are you doing? Are you so 
busy that you have no time to think of anyone else? 
We often speak of you here, and everyone is quite well. 
I must tell you I visited Carlsruhe yesterday and saw 
Mile. Aglaia in the ‘‘ Huguenots ’’. I solemnly declare 
that I have never seen anything like it since Mme. 
Viardot’s Valentine. Her passionate gestures, her 
tragic talent, and the nobility of her singing and of all her 
movements, particularly in the fourth act, amazed me. 
Chorley, who was with me, declared that such an 
actress could not be found anywhere else, and that he 
did not care who heard him say it. One just had to 
take off one’s hat to her, and I did so, and with all the 
more gusto because the triumph was unexpected. She 
is a true artist, who acts through her feelings and not 
by calculation. 

Greet all my friends, and ask Herr Schmidt to send me 
** Yergounov ’’, as I want it. Send me at the same 
time some bits of the ‘‘ Vossische Zeitung ”’. 

Good-bye. Yours, I. TURGENEFF. 


10. 
9 Thiergartenstrasse, Baden-Baden, 
Thursday, 8 April 1868. 
Dear Friend,—Much is happening at Baden after all. 
Herr Austett died four days ago. They buried him 


* Turgeneff’s story ‘* Lieutenant Yergounov’s Adventure.” 
¢ The English critic. 


the day before yesterday, and Frau Minna Austett is 
walking about in her weeds. She told me with great 
complacency the way in which her husband gave up the 
ghost, with full details of his death agony, of the stiffen- 
ing of his limbs, and even of the sound made by the 
saw as it entered his skull at the post-mortem. (This 
last, she says, froze the blood in her veins.) Now she is 
only thinking of asserting her rights under his will, and I 
will help as a man of honour should, even in court, if 
necessary. This is all quite between ourselves. 

A second event is Auerbach’s presence here. I have 
had to translate my preface for him, and he made clever 
and profound observations upon it. It is to appear in 
some paper. (I have simply copied your German ver- 
sion.*) He remarked, for instance, ‘‘ You have felt what 
I wanted to say ’’ and ‘‘ You alone could have done it ’’, 
When I read this I was taken aback, and said to myself, 
** Ah! if you only knew!’’ But mum! Otherwise 
everything is all right. The book of the new opera 1s 
almost completed. The chorus is finished. We often 
go out shooting with M. Viardot. My gout has dis- 
appeared. The King and Queen of Prussia are here, 
and are very amiable. Mme. Viardot sang the scena in 
** Alceste ’’ like a goddess. 

Remember me to your family and to our friends. 

Heartiest greetings. I, TURGENEFF. 


P.S.—In reply to your question about Mlle. Busse7, 
this young lady, whose talents have been suddenly 
disclosed and who possesses a superb voice, has become 
a favourite at the matinées. She sings a song of Fesca’s 
in A which one ought to listen to on one’s knees. 


* Pietsch’s German translation of the preface which Turgeneff had 
written to the Russian edition of one of Auerbach’s novels. 

+ Anative of Berlin who became a pupil of Mme. Viardot on Pietsch’s 
introduction. Later she was immensely successful at Vienna and 
Leipzig, and married Herr Ruttger, a Berlin manufacturer. 


*.* Turceneff’s Letters to his German 
Friends, of which the foregoing is a first 
instalment, will appear in the SATURDAY 
REVIEW during the next five or six weeks, 
and after an interval will be completed 
in further instalments covering another 
six weeks. The letters have been arranged 
by M. Halpérine-Kaminsky, who ten years 
ago edited and published Turgeneff’s 
Letters to his French Friends. 
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—Saturday, 6 February, 1909. 
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